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PARTY SCHISMS AND FUTURE PROBLEMS. 


OvuR two great political parties are at present in a peculiar 
condition. The quarrels of factions within them are much 
fiercer than the contests between them. This observation applies 
to both of them alike. The State of New York furnishes in this 
respect a striking example. The Republicans are divided into 
“Stalwarts” and “ Half-breeds,” and their hostility to one 
another is far more virulent than the hostility of either toward 
the “common enemy,” the Democrats. Nor does it confine itself 
to mere words. In many local elections neither of these factions 
hesitated to “knife” the other, thus throwing the victory into 
the hands of the Democrats. In the Democratic camp, the 
quarrel between Tammany and anti-Tammany is carried on in 
the same spirit, with all the bitterness of a family war. Rather 
than yield to the other faction an advantage, each appears willing 
to risk the defeat of the party. Coalitions between divisions of 
the Republicans and of the Democrats for such purposes are of 
common oceurrence. Of course, there are many men in the 
Republican as well as in the Democratic ranks who still have the 
interests of their parties at large sufficiently at heart to sacrifice 
personal feeling. But the factionists are frequently strong 
enough to turn the scale in a given contest. In Pennsylvania 
we observe similar things. That section of the Republican 
party which, for the sake of convenience, may be designated as 
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the Grant-Republicans, under the leadership of Mr. Cameron, 
is bound to maintain its ascendancy at any risk. Its oppo- 
nents, or at least many thousands of them, will run the 
chance of a Democratic victory for the purpose of defeating 
it. In several of the Soutlfern States, the Democratic party 
is distracted by an equally bitter struggle between the “ Bour- 
bons” and the “Independents.” The latter have, in several 
instances, shown themselves willing to coalesce with the Repub- 
licans in order to defeat the former. In Virginia such a coali- 
tion has already been successful, and in other Southern States 
similar things are among the probabilities. We will not go 
here into an elaborate discussion of the various Republican and 
Democratic factions as to their relative merits. In some places 
they divide upon public questions, with real or pretended 
sincerity. In others, the quarrels are of a more personal nature. 
We desire only to point out the fact that these divisions and 
faction-fights are going on, and seem to spread and grow in 
extent and bitterness. There are but few, if any, States entirely 
free from them. 

Family quarrels within political parties have happened before, 
but they would now scarcely be carried to the length of system- 
atically endangering party success were the parties themselves 
still, as such, engaged in contests about well-defined public ques- 
tions and objects appealing with sufficient power to the minds 
of their members to keep alive the ordinary feeling of party 
allegiance and loyalty. But this is evidently not the case. The 
spirit of faction owes its growth, in great part, to the gradual 
disappearance of the issues which originally divided the parties, 
or which subsequently sprung up and became important enough 
to keep the lines of division distinct. The questions imme- 
diately connected with the civil war are virtually disposed of. 
Nobody believes that the Union is still in danger. The few per- 
sons in the South who still dream or speak of a revival of the 
“lost cause” are either mere pretenders in childish quest of 
notoriety, or they are so far behind the progress of public senti- 
ment that they have become objects of curiosity. Slavery is 
dead, and no sane person thinks of the possibility of its resur- 
rection. The attempts to deprive the colored people of their 
political rights, which appeared formidable, and were really 
troublesome for some time after the civil war, have given way to 
constantly growing efforts of political parties and their divisions 
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to conciliate and win over the colored vote. The acts of bru- 
tality by which some time ago, in several Southern States, the 
negro voters were terrorized, were first superseded by the adop- 
tion of those more inoffensive tricks of falsifying the ballot-box 
not unknown in some Northern communities ; and there is now a 
strong sentiment springing up in the South bent upon putting an 
end to these practices also. The disturbances of the public peace 
in the South which, for several years, had a disquieting effect 
upon the Northern mind, are fast yielding to an eager desire for 
good order and for the friendly coéperation of Northern capital 
and enterprise in developing Southern prosperity. The “solid 
South,” as a dangerous political power, is rapidly losing, or 
has already lost, its terrors in consequence of the evident 
tendency of political forces in that section to divide, and thus 
to be solid no more. In one word, while the South may not 
in all respects be what it ought to be, or what the people of 
the North desire it to be, its condition has so greatly improved, 
and its development is so clearly in the right direction, 
that it can no longer inspire any serious apprehension. The 
Southern question is, therefore, practically eliminated from our 
party contests. This became very evident to every candid 
observer already in the presidential election of 1880, when the 
attempt of a Republican leader to make the “solid South” the 
key-note of the campaign resulted in a most significant fail- 
ure. In fact, that attempt produced so dismal an effect upon 
the publie mind that, had the election taken place immediately 
afterward, the majority would, in all probability, have gone 
against the Republicans. It was abandoned in subsequent dis- 
cussions for other lines of argument. There is no more political 
capital in it, and it is not likely to be revived. Thus, the most 
exciting issue between the two parties is gone. 

The old historic question of a centralizing tendency on one 
and a decentralizing tendency on the other side, or of a strong 
central power and of local self-government, which the Democratic 
party, as the advocate of decentralization, was in the habit of 
advancing as the vital issue of American politics, has also 
changed so much in some of its most important aspects, that 
the Democratic party itself would hesitate now to put it forward 
in the old form. The relation of the central government to the ~ 
States and the people has been seriously modified during the 
last fifty years, not only in consequence of the civil war and the 
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constitutional amendments, or of a change in constitutional 
doctrine, but through the introduction of new means of com- 
munication which have annihilated the distances formerly sep- 
arating the different parts of the country and their people, and 
through the creation of a community of enterprise and interest 
between them which formerly did not exist. The inhabitant of 
Missouri or even of California, when stepping on board of a rail- 
road train, feels himself nearer to the central government than 
the inhabitant of central Virginia or of New Jersey did fifty years 
ago. And the farmer in Nebraska and the stock-raiser in Mon- 
tana have now as lively an interest in the regulation of railway 
freight-rates through Ohio and New York as in the first quarter of 
this century the farmer in Pennsylvania had in the condition of 
the wagon-road from his farm to the nearest market town. The 
intercourse of the people of the different States is infinitely more 
intimate, not only because the increased facilities of locomotion 
encourage travel, but because the interests of all classes of business 
pursuits are, in their various relations, constantly overleaping all 
geographical and political lines of division, and many of those 
interests feel themselves in closer contact with the national gov- 
ernment than with any home authority. The American people 
have, therefore, become more the people of one great country and 
less the people of a number of different States, and the central 
government has become to them, even in the remotest corner of 
the land, a thing of vastly greater interest and importance than 
ever before. 

This is not the artificial result of a different kind of constitu- 
tional teaching, but the natural and inevitable outgrowth of a 
very essential change of circumstances. And under this change of 
circumstances we find Democrats in Congress who, perhaps, would 
still speak with traditional reverence of the resolutions of 1798, 
and would resent any slighting remark about the old theory of 
States-rights as something akin to high treason, propose unhesitat- 
ingly the regulation of freight-rates through the different States 
by Federal statute. Moreover, the people of the South— Demo- 
crats in political profession—have, in consequence of the losses 
suffered by them in the civil war, undergone a very serious 
change of notions as to the power of the Federal Government 
with regard to internal improvements and the like. They are 
not only willing, but eager, to yield many of their old political 
doctrines for their local advantage. The Democratic party is, 
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therefore, whatever it may pretend to be in theory, yet practi- 
cally no longer what it formerly was with regard to a strict 
construction of the constitutional powers of the general Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the small New England States— 
Republican in polities—would be just as strenuous with regard | 
to their rights of local self-government, as well as respecting 
their rights as States in the Union, as any Democratic State. in 
the South ever was. It is their evident interest to be so, for if 
the equality of the States, as political factors in the Government, 
were ever called into question, the smallest States would be the 
most likely to suffer. Thus, while the Democrats of the South 
may still pretend to be most uncompromising as to the doctrine 
of States-rights and as opponents of centralization in point of 
theory and profession, most of them are ready to permit an 
enlargement of the powers of the Federal Government as it may 
appear neeessary to benefit them locally. And, while the North- 
ern Republicans are insisting upon the national character of the 
Federal Government, and its competency to deal with questions 
arising from the results of the war, they would sternly oppose 
any interference with the rights of local self-government and of 
their status in the Union, as they have traditionally exercised 
and enjoyed them But all feel, without having arrived at any 
clear constitutional definition, that the scope of the powers of 
the general Government is expanding to adapt itself to that 
change in the condition of the people which has taken place 
in the last fifty years, and which could not possibly remain 
without effect upon the character and working of our institu- 
tions. The problems springing from that change are gradually 
developing themselves. The question what new duties they 
will impose upon the Federal power has not yet become suffi- 
ciently clear to present itself as a distinct issue between political 
parties, although it is likely to do so some day. Whether the 
parties, divided by that new issue, will be the Republican and 
Democratic parties as they exist to-day is very questionable. 
Certainly, however loudly old distinctions of that kind may, in 
the traditional way, be re-asserted by politicians in quest of a 
party ery, they are practically no living and distinct issues 
between the parties at present. 

Neither can the tariff question be looked upon as a strict party 
issue, It is well remembered that the Democrats, at the opening 
of the last presidential campaign, made a demonstration in favor 
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of revenue reform in the direction of free trade. But when they 
saw that an appeal made on the Republican side in behalf of 
protection produced a strong effect, they ran away from their own 
platform. And since that time several of their prominent men 
have abandoned it altogether, while but few have shown spirit 
enough to defend it with consistency. It cannot be denied that a 
large majority of the Republicans are in favor of protection and 
uphold it as a part of their party creed. But it is also true that 
there are many friends of a policy tending toward free trade in 
the Republican ranks, who remained there partly because they 
considered other questions as of greater immediate importance, or 
because they saw reason to think that nothing would be gained 
for it by strengthening the Democratic organization. Thus, the 
two parties are in this respect more or less divided in themselves. 
The truth is that, under existing circumstances, the tariff ques- 
tion, however great its importance, does not appeal with suf- 
ficient force to the popular mind to take the first place. The 
resources of the country are so abundant, their development so 
rapid, and the increase of the national wealth so great under 
all sorts of customs policy, that the masses of the people 
have not taken sufficient interest in the latter to subordi- 
nate all other questions to it. The interest in the tariff 
question is, indeed, slowly growing, but it has certainly 
not yet attained a high degree of temperature. While the 
protectionists have well-organized and powerful interests at their 
back, their opponents have nothing but a scattered sentiment 
to support them, as yet too little concentrated and organized 
to produce any decisive effect even by the strongest argument. 
The diseussion of the tariff question will, therefore, probably 
not lead to very important results, as long as the “good times” 
last. All this may change, and is indeed likely to change, as soon 
as the next business crisis breaks upon us. The tariff issue did 
not become prominent during the last period of depression, 
because then the financial problem seemed to have the closest 
relation to our economic condition. But when the next comes, 
the tariff will probably be the only great economic question before 
the country. Revenue reform will then be apt to present itself 
to the people in a new light, and to become an exciting topic. 
But, hazardous as the suggestion may seem, it is very questionable 
whether its most efficient advocacy will then come from the 
Democratic or the Republican side, if party groupings remain 
until then as they are now. 
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The financial question, involving that of specie payments and 
of the national debt, has of late years very prominently occupied 
the popular mind. With regard to it, neither party was entirely 
harmonious. The Republicans, on the whole, had the great 
advantage of a clearer perception of the necessity of restoring 
specie payments, and also of a higher appreciation of our public 
obligations. At any rate, after the first dissensions were over- 
come, their attitude became more unequivocal and their action 
more united. The Democratic party not only committed the fatal 
blunder of permitting the wild vagaries of the inflation move- 
ment to invade its ranks to a considerable extent, but the cireum- 
stance that it consisted in large part of those who had been on 
the disunion side in the civil war subjected it to suspicion as to 
its good faith with regard to the national debt. The Republicans 
were thus in a situation to force an issue, which the Democrats, 
although many of them heartily favored the restoration of specie 
payments and an honest maintenance of our national faith, 
were not able to meet. In that issue the confidence of the 
conservative interests of the country was strongly on the 
Republican side. But specie payments are restored, and the 
successful funding operations of the Government, as well as the 
rapid discharge of the public debt, have stripped whatever there 
was of a repudiation movement of its force. All that remains of 
the financial problem is the silver question and that concerning 
the national banks. As to the former, the two parties are so 
much divided in themselves that there is no clear issue between 
them. But it may fairly be said that the two parties represent 
opposite policies more with regard to the national bank question 
than anything else, and, in fact, strange as it may seem, the 
struggles of the past have left this as the most, if not the only, 
clearly defined line of division between them, although there are 
many individual Democrats opposed to the abolition of the 
national banking system. In saying this, we do not mean to 
assert that there is no other difference of feeling, or sentiment, or 
political desire, or sympathy more or less vaguely distinguishing 
them, but that there are scarcely any other glistinctly tangible, 
specific subjects of contention which, by immediate action, one 
party strives to accomplish and the other to defeat. 

That this one question, together with the usual criticism of 
the conduct of those in power, and of the history of parties and 
their leading men, may furnish ample ammunition for the diseus- 
sions of a campaign and for appeals to the popular judgment, 
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we will not deny. But from the condition of the two parties 
it is evident that the disappearance of the other great issues 
has very much weakened the moral element necessary for the 
bridling of the spirit of faction and the maintenance of that 
discipline which enforces the subordination of secondary to 
principal objects. And thus it has become possible that, as 
set forth at the beginning of this article, the fights of factions 
within the parties could grow fiercer and more absorbing than 
the contests between them. We certainly do not mean to assert 
that the number of men who adhere to their respective parties 
with warmth of feeling and loyalty is not still very large. This 
is undoubtedly so, but the factionists are becoming constantly 
more inclined to coalesce with similar elements on the other 
side, and the number of men who, without taking much personal 
interest in any of the warring factions, feel their party allegiance 
sit lightly upon their shoulders, and who would enter into new 
combinations, is also growing larger from day to day. And that 
number is increased by those who are disgusted by the selfish- 
ness and demagoguery displayed in the unseemly quarrels 
within the organizations to which they have been attached. In 
other words, there seems to be enough of dissatisfaction with 
the old parties in their own ranks to render their disintegration 
and the springing up of new formations possible, as soon as a 
question arises upon which neither of the two old parties is 
united, and which strongly engages the interest of the popular 
mind. It would seem to require only some vigorous shock, or 
the infusion of some new substance, to bring on a new erystal- 
lization of those political elements which are at present in a 
state of chemical solution. 

And yet, while we see this among the possibilities, we are far 
from predicting that it will happen at an early day. It may 
come suddenly, and it may not come for a considerable period. 
A new issue of sufficient importance to bring it about cannot be 
artificially made. It must grow out of a combination of cireum- 
stances, the germs of which, although at this moment not yet 
clearly discernible, may already be developing themselves in 
the present condition of things, but the growth of which may 
be slow. At any rate, whether those germs come to light 
to-morrow or only in one or more years, they will find the 
popular mind prepared by the condition of the present political 
organizations to receive them. The period which saw the birth 
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of the Republican party was in some respects similar to the 
present. The old parties then existing were in a state of pro- 
gressive disintegration. Both of them had accepted certain 
compromises with regard to the slavery question, and there were 
no clearly defined issues of immediate importance and calling for 
specific action between them. Both were more or less distracted 
by factious strife. The Whigs had lost their hold upon the 
popular mind by their vacillating indecision. Among the 
Democrats, the lordly assumptions of the Southern wing were 
causing grave dissensions. The Free-soilers, standing partly aloof, 
partly still within the old organizations, undermined them both 
by their appeals to the Northern conscience. Still, before the 
Nebraska bill was sprung upon the country by a leader of impa- 
tient ambition, it looked as if the compromises would endure and 
the Democrats might count upon a long possession of power. 
Then the situation changed all of a sudden. A new party, the 
Republican, came into being, as it were, in a day. The pro- 
slavery Whigs went to the Democrats, the anti-slavery Whigs 
became Republicans. Those who were neither one nor the other 
lingered on as the mere shadow of a party until the civil war 
broke out. A large accession from the Democratic ranks made 
the Republicans so strong that in their first presidential campaign 
they were almost successful, and in their second they achieved a 
decisive victory. 

But in one respect, and that a very important one, the situation 
then was different from the present. In point of fact, a great 
conflict had long been going on between slavery and free labor, 
which became every day more clearly discernible, and of which 
the people became every day more conscious, although it had not 
been personified by the two old political parties. It involved not 
only material interests, but appealed strongly to the moral nature 
of men. The issues which that conflict was to bring forth had 
been already defined and expressed by the Abolitionists in a 
general way, and by the Free-soilers with direct reference to 
practical questions and political measures. The Free-soilers had 
made attempts at party organization, without great success, before 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise. But when, in conse- 
quence of that stroke of legislation, the Republican party 
sprang into being, it adopted substantially the platform of the 
Free-soilers, and became on a great scale the party which the 
Free-soilers had designed. The latter had, therefore, distinctly 
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beforehand marked the issue and blazed the track for the new 
organization. 

There is no such tangible nucleus as a rallying-point for a 
future movement at present. The Greenback party, if it may be 
called a party at all, owes its existence to some crude financial 
schemes which, in a period of business stagnation, were brought 
forward, partly by well-meaning but immature theorists, partly 
by demagogues, as an unfailing remedy for hard times. 
Their fallaciousness has been exposed, not only by argument, 
but by the evidence of events, and although the Green- 
back organization still lingers on in a shadowy way, it is 
manifestly without vitality. The “anti-monopoly” movement 
is of greater importance. It has seized upon a great prob- 
lem, which in the future may be destined to occupy popular 
attention more than it does at present. It might suddenly 
assume formidable proportions, and become an overshadowing 
issue in our polities, if the great corporations which control the 
transporting business should venture upon oppressive measures 
of extortion. This, however, they are not likely to do. Aside 
from the general decrease of freight-rates in consequence of 
the more systematic and economical working of railroad lines, 
some of the corporations have of late shown rather a tendency 
to fight one another by warlike competition among themselves, 
thus incidentally benefiting the public. These wars have also 
served to accustom the public to lower rates, which the railroad 
companies would find it difficult to raise again to the old point, 
and after the composition of their quarrels they will probably 
be shrewd enough not to provoke the hostility of the people by a 
policy of reckless selfishness. Moreover, they have, by enforced 
ingenuity and economy, themselves learned how much cheaper 
the transportation business can be done. The anti-monopoly 
movement is thus deprived of the excitement which very 
stubborn resistance or provoking rapacity on the part of the 
corporations would give it. It does not always see the danger 
of weakening itself by exaggerated denunciations and appeals, 
while, as to the remedies it proposes for the evils which really 
exist, it is tentatively groping among measures somg of which are 
of uncertain practicability and effectiveness. The experiments 
already made in some States, upon the impulse given by the 
granger movement, in the way of legislation, have produced the 
general impression that the question is by no means so simple as 
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it appeared at first sight; that it cannot be solved by sweeping 
legislative strokes, and that more experience and a thorough 
knowledge of details is required for its intelligent treatment. 
Efforts in that direction are being made by members of both of 
the old parties. A new grouping of great parties upon that 
issue is, therefore, not among the immediate probabilities—un- 
less, as above suggested, the improbable emergency arises of 
the great corporations making themselves wantonly and provok- 
ingly obnoxious. 

Neither do the independent movements we observe in several 
States distinctly foreshadow new party formations on the field 
of national politics. They are protests against “ machine” 
rule, as in Pennsylvania, or against a narrow-minded and 
vicious use of party power by factions, as in some of the South- 
ern States, and may result in taking the controlling influence 
within the old parties from one set of persons to give it to 
another, or even in permanent defections and eventual transfers 
of considerable bodies of voters from one of the old parties to 
the other. In the Southern States, for instance, the Independ- 
ent Democrats may, in the course of time, find themselves 
obliged to “fuse” with the Republicans ; or a number of citizens 
may, without any permanent organization, assume an independ- 
ent attitude with the intention of casting their votes for the can- 
didates of one or the other of the old parties, as the interests of 
good government may in their opinion suggest, as is the case, to 
a greater or less extent, in all parts of the country. But, so far 
as at present can be seen, these movements have not introduced 
into our national politics new questions calculated to result in a 
general re-arrangement. 

In this respect, then, the situation is practically different 
from that which gave birth to the new Republican party 
in 1854. It might, perhaps, be likened to that transition period, 
in the early part of this century, when the old Republican and 
the old Federalist parties, passing through an “era of good feel- 
ing,” drifted into those new groupings which, as the Democratic 
and the Whig parties, have become historic. But here the 
parallel is again imperfect in some important points. While, 
at the beginning of this century, one of the two parties became 
disintegrated by defeat to the extent of rapidly losing its 
organization, this is not yet the case with either of those 
now existing. The two cases are more similar in the gradual 
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disappearance of the lines of demarkation as to immediate 
objects of political action, and in the substitution of faction 
politics for a real party spirit. Each of the two parties at 
present existing has, in spite of the tendency of disintegration, 
unquestionably still a strong remnant of that kind of vitality 
which is inherent in the influence of tradition, the power of 
organization, and the desire of the ins to remain in, and of 
the outs to get in. The transition—unless, as above remarked, 
an important event suddenly produces new crystallizations— 
may, therefore, possibly be a very gradual and slow one. 

Under such cireumstances, those who have the cause of good 
government at heart should carefully consider the question how 
such a period can be turned to account, and how either one or 
both of the two existing parties, which, although in a state of pro- 
gressive disintegration, must be looked upon for the time being 
as active forces, may still as such do good service in accord- 
ance with the peculiar requirements of the times. 

The Republican party has been enjoying some peculiar advan- 
tages formerly enjoyed by its opponent. When the old Federal 
party disappeared from the scene, it left the Democratic party 
for a long period in undisputed possession of the field. This 
was natural, for the Democratic party, with its ideas of popular 
government, undoubtedly represented then the political aspira- 
tions and attracted to itself the political energies of the American 
people. It felt. itself like a sort of legitimate national dynasty, to 
which the government of the country of right belonged. The oppo- 
sition which organized itself in the shape of the old Whig party, 
was looked upon by it as no better than a mere interloper, a 
pretender, who tried to wrest from the legitimate ruler the right- 
ful possession of power. This character of the great national 
party it suecessfully maintained during the long period from 
the election of Jefferson down to the civil war, with short inter- 
ruptions only, the Whigs succeeding in no more than two pres- 
idential elections, and each time holding power only for a 
single administration. The third defeat of the Democratic 
party, and the civil war following upon it, wrought in this 
respect a great change. The slave-power, which had gradually 
constituted itself the strongest, in fact the controlling, organized 
force in the Democratie party, rebelled against the constitu- 
tionally expressed will of the people and put itself outside of the 
Union. Although a large number of Northern Democrats went 
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into the Union army, many of them without giving up their 

y affiliation, the Democratic party as a political organization 
made the fatal blunder of assuming a suspicious position in 
a struggle for national existence. Its attitude sometimes per- 
mitted serious doubt as to its patriotic impulses. The resolutions 
of its national convention in the fourth year of the war presented 
a suspicious assortment of dangerous propositions and false 
prophesies. Its confused and fitful attempts to discredit, hamper, 
and break down the Republican administration of Mr. Lincoln 
exposed it to the imputation of uncertain loyalty to the national 
cause. However much deserved or undeserved this imputation as 
a result of its course may have been, it forfeited the confidence 
of the people in a time of great struggles and decisions. It 
occupied a position somewhat similar to that occupied by the 
Federalists after the Hartford convention. It lost its character 
as the representative of the popular aspirations of the period. 
It was no longer the great national party, and the prestige of 
legitimacy passed over to the Republican side. The Democratic 
party was reduced to the level of a mere opposition, with the 
taint of suspicion upon its past career, and without clear objects 
as to the present and future. 

The Republican party, therefore, after the civil war, felt itself 
as the legitimate dynasty in the same sense in which the Demo- 
crats had done so before. And for a similar reason. It had repre- 
sented the national cause and wielded the national power in the 
greatest and most important struggle in the history of the 
Republic. It was the very embodiment of the ideas that had 
conquered. It stood for the new order of things. During the 
civil war it had the moral sense, the intelligence, and the 
patriotism of the North, the strongest section of the Union, 
on its side, in immense preponderance. After the war, it was 
supported by a popular belief that its continued ascendancy 
was indispensable to secure the results of the great and costly 
struggle. Of these results it appeared as the legitimate guardian, 
who should not be deprived of power as long as they seemed 
to be in danger. It appeared also as the legitimate champion 
and protector of the public faith with regard to the national debt 
and those financial measures which the war period had brought 
forth. This championship was considered essential to the public 
interest as long as the national faith appeared to be threatened 
by adverse tendencies. The Democratic party consisting largely 
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of those who in the civil war had fought against the Union and 
who after the war were thought intent upon subverting its 
results, its accession to power was for a considerable time looked 
upon as the greatest of threatening dangers, to be averted at any 
cost, and this feeling gave the Republican party an overwhelm- 
ing strength. 

This advantage of position was immense; but it is a signifi- 
eant fact that, in spite of it, as the danger of a reaction against 
the results of the war was gradually receding, a strong oppo- 
sition sprang up in its own ranks, as well as in the general 
opinion of the country, called forth by glaring misgovern- 
ment in the South under Republican auspices, and by the 
abuses in the administration of the public business which 
developed themselves in threatening proportions during Pres- 
ident Grant’s two administrations. The unsuccessful revolt 
in 1872 was followed by a series of defeats in the elections of 
1874. One State after another was lost by the Republicans, 
and not only the House of Representatives passed into the 
hands of the Democrats, but they gained even possession of 
the Senate. These grave losses were partly retrieved under the 
administration of President Hayes, when the rule of constitu- 
tional principles was restored in the treatment of the South, and 
a correction of administrative abuses begun. But that partial 
recovery would, perhaps, have been more difficult had not the 
Democrats disquieted the country by an uncertain attitude with 
regard to the financial question. The fact is, that the situation 
had gradually undergone an important change. The Southern 
cloud lost its dark aspect more and more, and Republican ascend- 
ancy appeared less and less indispensable for the maintenance of 
the results of the war. The attention of the public mind was 
turned again upon the practical questions of governmental 
administration, and the current of sentiment which the civil 
conflict had left behind it could no longer control our politics. 
To secure a Republican victory, it was no longer sufficient “to 
make it hot under the old flag.” The people began to inquire ear- 
nestly into the conditions and requirements of an honest, wise, and 
efficient conduet of the publie business, and into the measure in 
which those conditions and requirements were*actually complied 
with. In this respect, the public mind presently reached a decidedly 
critical mood. There is no topic of general interest now exciting 
the feelings or absorbing the attention of the people to such a 
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degree that grave abuses or mistakes in the administration of 
affairs would be overlooked as of secondary importance, or that 
men in official station would be readily acquitted of any wrong 
if they were only right on some “main question.” No mere 
party cry is potent enough to cover the short-comings of political 
leaders. The quarrels going on within the existing organizations 
have sharpened the spirit of minute inquiry and given an un- 
usual stimulus to universal and thorough investigation. While 
the factions may be bent upon mere malicious fault-finding with 
one another without a higher aim, the real publie opinion of the 
country has gradually become accustomed to the application of 
higher standards to the methods of administration, as well as to 
the men charged with power and responsibility. The general 
public is seeking, and rapidly acquiring, a knowledge of the 
details of the governmental machinery, and of its working, which 
it formerly did not possess. It is growing less and less accessible 
to mere catch-words and vague generalities. “ Pointing with pride” 
and “viewing with alarm,” in party platforms, has lost its charm 
with all thinking men. The demand for knowledge and solid busi- 
ness ability, as well as integrity, in official station is constantly 
growing not only more exacting, but also more intelligent. 

This tendency has had a serious effect upon the cohesion and 
discipline of the Republican party, which has the most intelligent 
and publie-spirited constituency in that part of the country 
where the greatest mental activity prevails. It has always had 
a very large number of men in its ranks who insist upon doing 
their own thinking, and who have more the character of volun- 
teers for the campaign than of regular soldiers bound to march 
under all circumstances to the drum-beat. They are less gov- 
erned by drill and word of command than by their opinion of the 
public interest. They are apt to stay away from the polls, or 
even to give the opposition a more positive advantage, when their 
own party displeases them and they think it needs a lesson. The 
gradual disappearance of great definite issues from party con- 
tests, the drifting of the Republican organization into that kind 
of “machine polities” which consists in mere struggles for 
power and plunder, and the repulsive spectacle of the selfish 
quarrels of factions, have made them much more indifferent to 
mere party suecess than ever before. This class forms, of course, 
only a minority of the Republican forces, but a minority strong 
enough to turn the seale in elections. 
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The Republican party, therefore, having been immediately 
after the war of overwhelming strength, but now distracted by 
factious quarrels in its regular organization, and not able to 
count under all circumstances upon the support of an influential 
and numerically considerable independent element, is “ upon its 
good behavior” in the strictest sense of the term. There are so 
many discordant forces and divergent tendencies in it that only 
the wisest management or particularly obnoxious conduct on the 
part of its opponents can keep its line unbroken. As to that wise 
management, the party leaders will commit a fatal mistake if 
they act upon the idea that a shrewd manipulation of the patron- 
age can accomplish the object. 

When a party is in such a condition, the patronage, if 
handled ever so carefully for political effect, will always be apt 
to prove an element of dissension, and not of conciliation. Of this 
the history of the last twelve years furnishes the most abundant 
proof. Appointments made to satisfy one faction will tend to 
exasperate the other. Paradoxical as it may seem: although 
almost all the professional politicians are strenuously opposed 
to civil service reform, yet the introduction in good faith of a 
system of appointments to office without any kind of political 
favoritism, for ascertained business fitness alone, upon the strictest 
reform principles, will—aside from its effeets upon the efficiency 
and morality of the service itself—be the only effective measure 
of peace for the party. Every other policy will intensify the 
broil. But the Republican party must, above all things, recog- 
nize its true element of strength. This does not consist in mere 
organization, however useful that may be. Nor does it consist 
in the employment of those means by which the activity of 
professional politicians is usually stimulated, nor in appeals to 
the old war feelings, however powerful they once may have 
been. It consists in the assurance the party gives to the people 
that the cause of good government, the prosperity, the peace, 
the good name—in one word, the conservative interests—of the 
country, will be safer in its hands than in the hands of any 
othér. When a party has been so long in power as the Repub- 
licans have, there is always a current of popular desire 
for a change. That desire grows stronger as years roll on. 
The Republicans must, therefore, impress the people with the 
belief that no sweeping change is necessary, or that those 
changes of more or less importance which may be desirable can be 
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more safely intrusted to it than to the opposition. It cannot do 
that by mere political management in the ordinary sense, nor by 
mere promises. It must do it by actual performance in the way 
of good government. If it fails in this respect, even the keeping 
up of a strong organization will be of no avail. It will lose 
those votes which are necessary to make a majority—unless, we 
repeat, the opposition throws away its chances by a particularly 
obnoxious attitude. 

There are some new ventures that may become elements of 
discord and weakness. One is the attitude of the Republicans 
on the Chinese question. Strict fidelity to the principle of equal 
human rights in the broadest sense has been the very founda- 
tion of the Republican policy in the treatment of the race 
question in this country. Whatever may be said about the 
desirability of Chinese immigration, it can scareely be denied 
that by the strongest of the Republican supporters of the Anti- 
Chinese bill recently passed by Congress, as indeed by the bill 
itself, that fundamental principle was distinctly thrown over- 
board. Their arguments sounded too much like a recantation of 
the old creed to leave the moral strength of the Republican party 
unimpaired. Another attempt to win artificial strength may 
come still nearer home. The Democrats of late years weakened 
themselves very much in the North by coquetting with danger- 
ous financial heresies. They are doing the same thing now by 
their warfare upon the national banking system, which is well apt 
to alarm the whole business community; for the subversion of a 
good banking system would be an extremely serious matter, even 
if another one equally good could be substituted; it is still 
more serious when there is no such substitution in view. But 
the Republicans are in danger of throwing away their advantage 
in this respect by something which many of them consider an 
especially shrewd stroke of policy, but which is calculated to 
injure them in a similar manner in the confidence of the business 
community, which they formerly enjoyed. It is the alliance with 
repudiating movements in the South. The breaking up of the 
“Bourbon Democracy” in Virginia, and the prospective fusion of 
the victorious Re-adjusters there with the Republican party, may 
be expected to give to the Republicans, in the next national elee- 
tion, an important Southern State, to be followed by others in the 
same way. But it may have the effect of making them appear 
less “safe” as to their fidelity to sound financial principles, 
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and thus weaken their principal element of strength in the 
North. It was the victory of the coalition between Democrats 
and Greenbackers in Maine that defeated General Hancock in 
1880. That victory, upon which the Democrats foolishly con- 
gratulated themselves, alarmed the conservative interests of the 
country, and from that moment the campaign took the decisive 
turn in favor of the Republicans. Similar victories on the side 
of the latter may have a similar effect to their disadvantage, 
weakening them in their strongest points. While it seems prob- 
able that these movements in the South may have the beneficial 
effect of obliterating the old lines of division, of wiping out the 
old war feelings, of dividing the white vote, and eventually the 
colored vote also, and thereby do away with the race issue, it 
must be said, also, that the repudiation feature can scarcely fail 
to impart to the alliance an injurious taint. 

On the other hand, the Democratic party is certainly not in a 
condition more satisfactory to itself. Ever since its defeat in 
1860 it has been groping about for “a policy” with a certain 
air of helplessness. While from time to time re-asserting its 
traditional principles in theory, it abandoned them in practice. 
It boasted once of being the hard-money party, and then com- 
promised itself with the wildest paper-money theories. It was 
once the champion of free trade, and then, after having put 
the demand of a tariff for revenue only in its platform, ran away 
from it at the decisive moment. It was the champion of a strict 
construction of constitutional powers, and then—its Southern 
wing, at least—showed itself willing to accept from the Federal 
Government aid for all sorts of internal purposes and to exert the 
Federal power in the regulation of internal commerce. Owing 
to the dissatisfaction created by Republican administrations it 
achieved important successes, obtaining control of both houses of 
Congress; and then it did not know what to do with its power. 
When the Republicans had made a blunder, the Democratic 
party seemed to be in haste to make a greater one. It has fre- 
quently found itself obliged to accept as unavoidable certain 
points of the Republican policy, after having violently opposed 
them; and now an unusually strong movement has been started 
in the Democratic ranks in favor of protection, just at the 
moment when a reaction against the ultra-protective policy of 
the war period is beginning, when a revision of the tariff is 
generally demanded, and when shrewd Republican politicians 
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are preparing to take advantage of this tendency, and to push 
it toward a thorough reform of the system. While most 
of the odium which attached to the Democratic party in con- 
sequence of its ancient pro-slavery policy and its attitude 
during the war has gradually faded away, it has, by its 
vacillating and aimless conduct with regard to the practical 
questions of the time, produced the impression of a lack of 
capacity as to the management of the affairs of the Govern- 
ment, and therefore failed to make great progress in the con- 
fidence of the country. It has patriotic and able men among its 
leaders, but they are not strong enough to guide it. Many men 
who are dissatisfied with the Republicans, while no longer believ- 
ing that the aecession of the Democratic party to power would 
result in the ruin of the country, would still hesitate to intrust it 
with that power, for fear that more might be lost than gained by 
the change. Adding to this the quarrels of factions distracting 
it, the growing laxity of that discipline which formerly was one 
of the principal elements of its fighting strength, and thé increas- 
ing feeling of discouragement and distrust as to its future, 
which has been nourished by frequent and disastrous defeats 
after the most sanguine expectations of victory, and has inspired 
many of its members with a growing indifference concerning its 
fortunes, it must be admitted that the Democratic party is not in 
a condition of great strength, neither as an opposition party nor 
as an aspirant for power. 

The continuous existence of the two parties is therefore 
no proof of any exuberance of vitality in them. They are 
held together in their present condition in a great measure by 
a certain vis inertie which is, and may for some time remain, 
sufficiently strong to resist the centrifugal tendency. Nor is 
the fact that the two parties are on their good behavior 
in itself a certain guarantee that they will behave well. The 
natural tendency of the machine interest in them is rather 
in the direction of the exploitation of political power for 
the selfish ends of persons or cliques. But something of value 
may be accomplished if strong and intelligent influences from 
without are exerted with judgment and energy to encourage and 
strengthen the best elements within the organizations. And for 
this the present condition of polities seems to present unusual 
opportunities. Neither of the two parties commands a majority 
of the popular vote. Both are minority parties of nearly equal 
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organized strength. Both depend for success upon the aid 
of elements which belong to neither. And both are well 
aware of this. To turn such a situation to advantage for 
the public good will be, in a great measure, the task of 
the “independent voter,” who has of late made himself 
felt, and grown to the estate of a distinct political foree. He 
has already been mentioned in connection with the Repub- 
lican party. In using this term, we mean to designate 
those patriotic and public-spirited citizens to whom it is of 
greater interest that the affairs of the Government be well 
conducted than what set of men conducts them. This element 
has its greatest strength among those who do not make politics a 
business, but deem it their duty to take an active part in 
political movements whenever an important object is to be 
attained for the public good. They are not enlisted in any of 
the factions struggling for power and patronage, but are 
inclined to oppose them all in turn as the public interest may 
require it. They are without permanent organization, but ocea- 
sionally find themselves together for a common effort, as the 
duties of the day may ¢all them out. Their influence has so far 
been practically more of a negative than a positive character. 
While they have not been able to accomplish the nomination and 
election for high place of the men they would select, they have 
rendered effective aid in preventing the elevation to power of 
men they considered especially objectionable. They have 
further succeeded in urging upon the attention of the people, 
and thereby of politicians and parties, measures of reform they 
considered especially important. In the North they have been 
mostly inclined to associate with the Republican party, not from 
mere habit and tradition, but because they found in the ranks of 
that party those elements of intelligence and publie spirit with 
which their endeavors are most likely to find congenial lodg- 
ment. But they are always willing to consider whether a defeat 
or a victory of that or any other party would best serve the 
public objects they have in view, and to act accordingly. They 
are, as “impracticable theorists,” very unpopular with the 
“ practical politicians,” but usually much in demand when the 
day of voting comes. The reason is, that while they cannot 
control the organizations, they can occasionally decide an election, 
and as the power of party allegiance and discipline grows gener- 
ally weaker, their influence upon public opinion grows stronger. 
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A striking proof of the power of that influence is furnished 
by the remarkable progress of the movement for civil service re- 
form. That movement originated inside of the Republican party, 
and some attempts were made there to give it practical effect. 
But the first of those attempts were abandoned, because they were 
frowned upon by the politicians controlling the “ regular organ- 
izations,” and later efforts, although more successful, were crippled 
by the same influence. A very large majority of the professional 
politicians of both parties continue to hate civil service reform with 
a sincere and robust hatred, because it threatens to spoil their busi- 
ness, to throw most of their arts out of the market and to deprive 
them of their plunder. But as the movement grows steadily in 
favor with public opinion, they have discovered that there is a 
popular demand to satisfy. Many of them, who still hate it at 
heart as much as they ever did, now profess to be themselves in 
favor of some sort of reform, which they pretend to be able to 
accomplish with their own methods. Much of this profession is 
that kind of hypocrisy which is called a tribute paid by vice to 
virtue. It is certainly not genuine virtue, but the mere fact that 
vice recognizes the necessity of paying a tribute to virtue is a valu- 
able sign of progress. The time is not far behind us when sucha 
tribute was considered entirely superfluous,—the worst abuses 
of the spoils system being paraded before the eyes of the people 
without concealment. Fifteen years ago, a sweeping “ new deal” 
of the offices at the incoming of a new administration would 
have been considered a very natural thing. The removal of 
any number of worthy public servants during an administra- 
tion, and the distribution of their places among a new set exclu- 
sively for political ends, could be undertaken without disguise of 
motive or purpose, almost without criticism, as part of the estab- 
lished system. Not many years ago, all the employés of the 
Government could be taxed for campaign expenses without 
cireumlocution, and the removal of those who failed to respond 
could be undertaken almost without calling forth a remonstrance. 
Now, although the “ practical politicians” have not undergone a 
sincere change of heart, any intention of making “ new deals” is 
loudly disclaimed on both sides, for it is known that any serious 
attempt in that line would call forth a storm of indignant protest. 
Removals and appointments for purely political reasons undoubt- 
edly still happen, but they have become comparatively rare, and 
are as carefully as possible disguised. Assessments have still 
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recently been levied upon public servants, but the public reproof 
of that practice has been so vigorous, and the number of refusals 
to pay so large, that removals on account of non-compliance are 
well-nigh impracticable, and the odious practice itself will 
scarcely be resumed to anything like its former extent. On the 
whole, glaring violations of the principles upon which the civil 
service should be conducted are now attracting as much attention 
as a striking observance of them would have done some years 
ago. And now some Democratic leaders have espoused the cause 
of civil service reform, with sincere purpose, no doubt, as far as 
they individually are concerned, and the political capital attach- 
ing to it has become a matter of competition between the two 
parties. These results, although still far behind real reform, are, 
after all, results of value; and they have been accomplished in 
spite of the adherence of the “practical politicians” in both 
parties to the old system of political management. It has 
been done by a public sentiment strongly developed, mainly 
outside of the “regular organizations,” which, pressing upon 
them, extorted partial compliance with its demands as a 
sort of party necessity. This fact suggests what greater things 
may be accomplished in a similar way, if the “ independent voter” 
understands and resolutely asserts himself. 

There are, indeed, greater tasks before us. The publie mind 
is, more or less unconsciously perhaps, occupying itself with a 
problem which, in a period of transition like the present, natu- 
rally presses forward, and which goes beyond any definite 
measure of reform yet proposed. It is the problem of creating 
an administrative system adapted to the new circumstances 
which the changes in our social and economical condition 
during the last fifty years have brought forth. Some features of 
that change have already been referred to. The bucolic state of 
American society is absolved, never to return. The American 
people are no longer what they were during the first decades of 
the republic—a people of farmers, living in scattered settle- 
ments, separated by great distances, with a few small trading 
towns on the coast and in the interior. We have now a popula- 
tion of over fifty millions, which within the life-time of our 
children will be a hundred or more. A large and constantly 
growing proportion of that population congregates in great 
cities, the business centers of immense expanses of country which 
our enterprise has occupied. Activities and industries of great 
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variety have sprung up, which for their suecess and prosperity 
largely depend upon one another. Railroads and telegraphs, 
uniting the most distant parts of the country in rapid inter- 
course and instantaneous exchange of thought, have established 
a community of interests formerly unknown. Enterprises 
requiring large aggregations of capital have become necessary to 
make the vast resources of the country available, to bring the 
producer and consumer together, and to create wealth by the 
employment of hired labor on a great scale, thus largely changing 
the relations which formerly existed between man and man. 
Great corporations have grown up, wielding a power which may 
challenge that of the Government itself. New interests have 
developed themselves, and with them new conflicts, some of them 
beyond the reach and control of local self-government. In con- 
sequence, we have a people with a new social organization, new 
wants, new grievances, and new aspirations, and becoming more 
and more accustomed to look to a central authority for things 
which formerly were not cons tered within the range of its 
functions. Whether we consider these tremendous changes as 
good or evil, as fraught with danger or full of promise, they are 
the natural outgrowth of a development bound to come and to 
go on, and they cannot remain without great effect upon the 
nature and working machinery of the Government. 

The simple principles which form the foundations of repub- 
lican ins{jtutions remain the same. But their application to the 
state of things now existing, with its new requirements, is no 
longer as simple as it was defined in the formulas of the past. 
These requirements cannot be safely disregarded. The powers of 
the general government have to be so adjusted that they may be 
equal to the demands of our present condition without encroaching 
upon the legitimate province of loeal self-government, and without 
becoming a dangerous instrument of usurpation in the hands of 
those who wield them. The responsibility for the exercise of 
those powers has to be so systematically distributed and fixed, 
that no public function be without its well-defined and tangible 
share of it—a need which is very obvious in view of the confused 
anarchy which now prevails in that respect. A way has to be 
found to make more available and useful to the Government, in 
all its branches, the best intelligence and character in the country, 
now in great part excluded from public employment by the peeul- 
iar nature of our constituencies and the working of the party 
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machinery, or withdrawn from it by the superior advantages of 
private pursuits. The administrative machinery of the Govern- 
ment has to be so organized that not only a higher degree of 
integrity, intelligence, knowledge, and efficiency be secured for 
the service, but that the public offices cease to be an agency of 
corruption and demoralization in our political life. Of this com- 
prehensive problem the reform of the civil service is only a part, 
but a very important one, and the only one that has so far come 
in a definite form to the attention of the people. These problems 
are of greater consequence even than our questions of finance 
and customs, for their solution will be destined to produce more 
permanent and farther-reaching results. 

The existing political parties, in their present condition, 
appear scarcely fitted for the appreciation and treatment of 
this problem. The purposes for which they were originally 
orgenized in the past had reference to a different state of things. 
Only upon civil service reform they have pronounced themselves 
in a perfunctory, and, as far as the regular organizations are 
concerned, insincere or indifferent manner. Neither of them 
represents at present anything like “organized opinion” as 
to the tasks of the future. The spoils system has brought forth 
that kind of machine politics one of whose characteristic feat- 
ures it is to look at every topic with reference to the advantage 
its treatment, one way or another, will yield at the next election, 
the parties thus living from hand to mouth. 

But the very fact that they are so evenly balanced in strength 
as to be obliged to reach for whatever outside support they can 
obtain, makes them accessible to the influence which an enlight- 
ened and independent public opinion can bring to bear upon 
them. In the present period of transition the popular mind 
is unusually open to the discussion of those great problems 
of government which are upon us, and currents of thought 
and sentiment may thus be put in motion sufficiently strong 
to carry one or the other of the existing parties from point to 
point, thus accomplishing through that instrumentality results 
in detail, growing in importance as they accumulate. The party 
which receives these influences most readily and gives them effect, 
will thereby develop new elements of vitality— which, however, 
ean be done only at the expense of those methods of political 
management which have sprung from the spoils system. If, on 
the contrary, both of them resist those currents of opinion, the 
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latter will probably grow powerful enough to force into exist- 
ence a new formation, with a courageous spirit of initiative and a 
programme born of the requirements of the times. 

These observations are intended to be rather an analytical 
study of the present situation and its possibilities than a positive 
prediction or a platform. If this analysis is fortunate enough to 
attract any attention, it will also be likely to provoke criticism 
and dissent, especially from zealous partisans. It will, however, 
serve its object by suggesting to candid minds some points 
worthy of reflection. 

CaRL SCHURZ. 


DAYS WITH LONGFELLOW. 


In the summer of 1832, as I was discussing my plans for a 
trip to Europe in the autumn of that year, and a contemplated 
residence of several years abroad, for purposes of study and 
instruction, my cousin, George Washington Greene, of East 
Greenwich, late United States consul at Rome, spoke to me 
with enthusiasm of the genius and promise of his friend Long- 
fellow, then professor of modern languages and belles-lettres at 
Bowdoin College, Maine. Mr. Greene was himself a ripe and 
accomplished scholar, as shown by his various contributions to 
historical literature, chief of which is the life of his distinguished 
grandfather, General Nathanael Greene, Washington’s “man of 
action” during our Revolutionary war. When, therefore, after 
a residence of nearly four years abroad, I was invited by my 
amiable Jewish banker, the late Adolph Zimmern, to a quiet 
conversazione at his house on a certain evening in March, 1836, 
to meet Mrs. William Cullen Bryant and her daughter, and 
others of my countrymen, I was not a little surprised to find 
there Mr. Longfellow, the hero of the pen, not the syord, of 
my cousin’s worship. I referred to Greene, whose name was & 
warm introduction to him, and when we left the house, early in 
the evening, it was to adjourn to my hotel, the Badischer Hof, 
where we sat up in earnest converse until daylight. I had 
stopped for a day or two at Heidelberg to see a few old friends, 
on my way to America, after a winter spent partly in Berlin 
with Henry Wheaton, then our minister at the court of Prussia, 
and partly in Dresden with George Ticknor. I was full of 
anecdotes of the home of Hegel and of Humboldt, and of the 
little court of Saxony, where Prince John was completing his 
translation of Dante, and Baron Lindenau, though Chancellor of 
Saxony, was still intent upon his astronomical determinations of 
the vagaries of the planet Venus. Ludwig Tieck used to read to 
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us once a week the matchless translations of Shakespeare, for 
which the world is indebted to him, to August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
and—for that of one of the plays, “ Romeo and Juliet”—to 
Tieck’s daughter. We also went more than once to the studio of 
Moritz Retzch, the illustrator of “ Faust,” a stout, rosy-cheeked, 
short, enthusiastic artist, who looked for all the world the 
Saxon opposite of Da Vinci or Raphael’s classical features. 
Longfellow had led a secluded life since the death of his 
young wife, in Holland, the previous summer. My budget 
of rattling talk was, therefore, a cheering and interesting peep 
into the social world from which his mourning had so 
long excluded him; and I also had glimpses to unfold of lit- 
erary men and the artists and scientists of Paris, where I had 
spent two winters and a summer. The day following I visited 
him at his rooms, which were strewn with books, in a house in 
the main street embracing a view of the castle. He was ready 
for another of my Sinbad narratives, and in later years more 
than once recalled, with a smile, the fact of my taking off my 
coat, as his room was warmed by a German stove, to talk more 
freely in my shirt-sleeves. With me it was a case of a love at 
first sight, which has burned with the steady light of a Jewish 
tabernacle ever since. When, a day or two after, I started for 
the town of Tréves, he drove with me as far as Mannheim, where 
I bade him farewell. Our correspondence began when an acci- 
dent detained me captive for a month at the residence of an old 
college friend in the town and fortress of Luxembourg; but I 
never laid eyes upon him until his return to America in the sum- 
mer of 1837, when, on calling to see him at the Astor House, where 
he had arrived the night previous, I found my way to his modest 
room in the fourth story of that then palatial abode. There 
were no elevators in those days, but how joyfully would I dis- 
pense with that modern convenience to possess once more the 
light, elastic step and the buoyant hope with which I rushed to em- 
brace and welcome my friend! His room was empty, but on the 
table were lying three or four sheets, evidently containing poetry. 
I wrote my name and a message upon a card, and remember say- 
ing to myself, as I descended the stairs: “Poor Longfellow! 
Alas, that he should have become a captive to the muse!” I 
mention this impression to show how modestly he had abstained 
from speaking of his works, and of a future pursuit that was to 
ennoble his name and delight & million of human hearts. In our 
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conversations at Heidelberg, and on the road, I had identified 
him with the past and future professor, learned in all modern 
languages, and having hived up a rich store of literary treasure 
for the use of the pedagogue and his pupils. We had diseussed 
German poetry and philosophy, Goethe, Schiller, and Heine, and 
I remember how his eyes sparkled when I narrated my halt at 
Weimar to see the tombs of the two poets who lie side by side 
there, and to pay a visit to Mrs. Anna Jameson, who was then the 
guest, at Goethe’s residence, of the great poet’s daughter-in-law, 
Frau von Goethe. But never a word of his vocation passed his lips, 
and it was only when his first work, the “‘ Psalm of Life,” appeared, 
in the pages of the New York “ Knickerbocker Magazine,” that I 
realized how I had entertained an angel unawares. The poem 
made a great sensation in the then small circle of New York 
enthusiasts, among whom I can remember Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
Washington Irving, Dr. Francis, the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, and 
Charles King, then editor of the New York “American,” after- 
ward the genial president of Columbia College, who were 
among its most appreciative minds. I hardly need say that many 
of the matrons of our city and their young daughters committed 
the lyrical treasure to memory, and thus formed the nucleus of 
that expanding circle of English humanity to which so many 
of Longfellow’s future verses became household words. Our 
correspondence, stimulated, on my part, by admiration for this 
unsuspected genius of my friend, became and continued for sev- 
eral years extremely active. Sometimes I ventured to suggest a 
German poem as worthy of being transferred to our language, 
and, in several cases, a week or a fortnight brought me fresh 
proof of the marvelous adaptation of his mind and ear to per- 
form what I heard him call, many years after, “translation, the 
last infirmity of noble minds.” I was then reading Uhland, 
and I remember my surprise and delight at his version of the 
“Luck of Edenhall,” and of the “Two Locks of Hair,” the latter, 
I believe, by Gustav Pfizer. 

About this time, during the years from 1838 to 1843, I made 
a practice of running on to Cambridge to spend Sunday and Mon- 
day at the Craigie House, and was always entertained by some 
new tender or heroic lyric. Once I carried to him Tegnér’s 
“ Children of the Lord’s Supper,” which had been given to me by 
Baron Nordin, then Swedish minister at Washington. Familiar 
as he was with all the Scandinavian languages, he devoured this 
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poem silently, kept it, and, when I returned a fortnight after, read 
me his lovely version in the hexameter of the original. It seemed 
to have been written at one gush, for he took the manuscript from 
a closet, and I observed that it was written in pencil, with few, if 
any, corrections. In fact, like the occultists of the East, he seemed 
noiselessly to have projected his work straight from his brain 
upon the paper. He was a noiseless craftsman, and performed 
his work with a neatness and dispatch I have never seen equaled. 
He was method itself in all his arrangements, and could lay his 
hand upon the most minute note or manuscript, however long it 
had lain hidden in its repository. 

I remember once his writing to me to come on next Sunday, 
as he had something to show me and to consult me about. I 
obeyed the call with alacrity, and reached the house, as usual, in 
season for a tub before breakfast. It was his habit during the 
boiling of his coffee-kettle, to work, at a standing-desk, upon a 
translation of Dante. So soon as the kettle hissed, he folded 
his portfolio, not to resume that work until the following morning. 
In this wise, by devoting ten minutes a day, during many years, 
the lovely work grew, like a coral reef, to its completion. On the 
morning of the day in question, however, that task was relin- 
quished, and, after breakfast, he told me that he had recently 
written a poem which smiled to him, but which his habitual 
counselors and companions—who I presume were Charles Sum- 
ner, C, C. Felton, and George S. Hillard—had frowned upon as 
beneath the plane of his previous lyrical performances. He then 
proceeded to read me the “Skeleton in Armor,” which so stirred 
my blood that I took the manuscript from his hands and read it 
to him, with more dramatic force than his modesty had permitted 
him to display. This may have been presumptuous on my part, 
but 1 remember, when I came to the crescendo,— 


‘* As with his wings aslant, 
Sails the fierce cormorant, 
Seeking some rocky haunt 
With his prey laden ; 

So toward the open main, 
Beating to sea again 
Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden,”— 


he sprang to his feet and embraced me. The doubting 
Thomases were at a discount that morning. This poem 
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revealed to me his methods of work. After the emotions of 
mutual satisfaction had subsided, he told me that he had carried 
the scheme in his head ever since the previous summer, when, 
after having visited, with a cavalcade of my brothers and sisters, 
—among whom was the present Mrs. Julia Ward Howe,—the 
skeleton in armor, dug up at Taunton, and then visible in a 
museum at Fall River,—since burned to the ground,—he chal- 
lenged my sister, in their home gallop over the Newport beaches, 
to make a poem out of the rusty hauberk and grim bones they 
had been inspecting. “That,” said he, “was nearly a year ago, 
and the poem only flashed upon me last week.” It will be 
remembered that the closing scene is laid 


“Tn that tower 
Which to this very hour 
Is looking seaward.” 


And now comes a curious illustration of the market value of 
poetry, past and present. I proposed to take the manuscript to 
New York and sell it for not less than fifty dollars. On my return 
thither my first visit was to the poet Halleck, at his desk in the 
dingy counting-house of the primeval John Jacob Astor, in 
Prince street. We had often talked about Longfellow, and 
Halleck felt and displayed a lively appreciation of his genius, 
which he denied to the English laureate, whom we all venerate. 
The old poet was delighted with this new effusion of his younger 
lyrical brother, and knowing the value of his epinion in the eyes 
of our literati, | asked him to express his admiration in a few 
brief words at the foot of the manuscript. If I remember 
rightly, the inscription ran: “I unhesitatingly pronounce the 
above to be, in my opinion, Professor Longfellow’s finest effort.” 
This was duly signed, and I rushed down to Louis Gaylord 
Clarke, of the “Knickerbocker Magazine,” who stood aghast 
when I announced the price of this poem, he having only paid 
twenty-five dollars for its predecessors. The intrinsic beauty of 
the lyric, which by this time I had learned to read with tolerable 
effect, overcame a reluctance to which his poverty, not his will, 
consented, and I had pride and pleasure in remitting the fifty 
dollars to Cambridge that evening. 

To anticipate chronologically my narrative, I will here intro- 
duce a parallel anecdote with a far different result. Of late 
years it has been my custom to pay the dear poet we mourn an 
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annual visit about Christmas time, and when I arrived at the 

Craigie House, some eight or ten years ago, he pulled out from 
his drawer, after his first warm greeting, a new poem, as in days 
gone by, and read to me, with his musical and tender voice, the 
“Hanging of the Crane,” which I remember he explained to me 
was the interpretation of the French expression, pendre la ecré- 
maillére— Anglice, the “house-warming” of a young couple. I was 
ardent in my admiration of the beautiful poem, and resolved, on 
my return to New York, to see whether I could not dispose of it, so 
as to strike a fair average between the price I should get for it 
and that obtained more than thirty years before for the “Skeleton 
in Armor.” Iwas impelled to this by his gently confiding to me, 
as a profound secret, that he had bought, for an old school-mate 
in distress, the house in which he was born, and settled it upon 
his wife and children, and that he had been sending him, for 
years, fifty dollars on the first of each month to keep the wolf 
from his door. This was confided to me because I expressed a 
solicitude for the welfare of his beneficiary, and not with the 
faintest scintilla of consciousness of a generosity he regarded as 
a pleasing duty, that he was happy in being able to perform. 
So I returned to New York on the morrow, compelled to be in 
Washington the next day. I addressed Mr. Robert Bonner a 
note, reminding him that I had had the pleasure of visiting his 
famous stable, with my friend Lord Rosebery, and telling him 
that I had seen, the day before, at Cambridge, an unpublished 
poem of two hundred lines, by Mr. Longfellow, which I thought 
one of the finest he had ever produced ; and I inquired whether he 
would like to make a bid for it for the New York “ Ledger.” I 
added that I was on my way to Washington, but would be glad to 
receive his reply, making an appointment for the following 
Saturday. Lalso wrote to Longfellow, stating that I had opened 
negotiations with Mr. Bonner, and hoped to get a thousand dol- 
lars for the privilege of the poem appearing in the “Ledger.” 
When I came back on Saturday, I found two replies to my let- 
ters. Longfellow said “that an offer of one or two thousand 
dollars might tempt him to cede the bantling to Diomed the 
Tamer of Horses, he himself reserving its copyright.” Mr. Bonner 
asked me to call at his office at one o’clock on the same day. He 
was brief and to the pointin speech. He said, “ Two hundred 
lines at five dollars a line is a thousand dollars,”—and drew his 
check for that amount; which I mailed to the poet that evening, 
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* and the next day returned to my post inWashington. My surprise 
and consternation may be imagined when I received, on Monday, 
a telegram from the bard, stating that he had returned Mr. Bon- 
ner his check, having made other arrangements. I wrote to 
Mr. Bonner that my interest in the matter had been to do a serv- 
ice to both parties concerned, and that I regretted my efforts 
should have failed. Hemade no reply, and now for the sequel. It 
was my habit tocome from Washington to New Yorkevery Sunday, 
to visit the clients and friends whose interests I was striving to 
protect in that region during the sessions of Congress. About 
two months after the foregoing disappointment, a pleasant-look- 
ing youth called upon me at the Brevoort House, to say that his 
father, Mr. Bartlett, desired an appointment with me on business 
of importance. Although my hands were full, “the more the 
merrier” is the standing motto of a parliamentary agent. I said 
that I should have to be going all day, but if he would tell me 
where his father lived, I would fix an hour, agreeable to his topog- 
raphy, for seeing him. He said his father resided at the Hoff- 
man House. I immediately replied that I had to calculate time 
and distance like a doctor in an epidemic, but would call upon 
his father at one o’clock. Mr. Bartlett was a square-jawed, 
dark-whiskered, determined-looking man, who instantly pro- 
ceeded in medias res, inquiring the causeof my difficulty in regard 
to Mr. Bonner and Mr. Longfellow. I recounted the circum- 
stances of the case, which he saw for the first time in its true 
light, and he said: “‘ Although I am Mr. Bonner’s legal adviser, he 
sometimes goes off at half-cock, without consultingme. Had he 
done so, I should have recommended him to present you with the 
check that he sent to Mr. Longfellow, and to have offered the 
poet three times that amount for the privilege of the publication.” 
I think | blushed at the idea of a kindly intention thus coming 
back, like bread upon the waters, to replenish my own exchequer; 
and I replied that I had to return to my post that night, but 
would start for Cambridge on the following evening, and I beg- 
ged him to telegraph to the Somerset Club, Boston, whether Mr. 
Bonner meant business on the basis specified. I reached Boston 
on Wednesday morning, drove to Cambridge, and brought the 
poet into town with me, to consult with his publisher, Mr. Osgood. 
The result was a bargain. Some little hitch arose about the 
question of a month or two in the resumption by Mr. Longfellow 
of his copyright, which Mr. Bonner desired should be fixed for 
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the first of November, but finally consented should relapse on the 
first of October, when the book appeared in its illustrated form. 
It will be confessed that, when Mr. Bonner paid four thousand 
dollars for the “Hanging of the Crane,” the price of literary work 
had risen very considerably from Mr. Clarke’s day, and to no one 
is this advance in the guerdon of genius due so much as to the 
poet who filled every heart and mind with a longing for his 
melodious verse. I have used the word melodious as character- 
istic in the highest degree of his measures; and I remember 
when, during the visit of Messrs. Sullivan and Gilbert,—I met 
them at dinner,—I asked the former why his “Songs of the 
Wrens” were a musical failure, he replied: “Because the 
laureate has no ear for music, and never bends himself to the 
exigencies of a composer—so great in dealing with ‘our harsh 
northern, whistling, grunting guttural’; whereas Longfellow’s 
rhymes are all equipped for the dance.” 

Washington Irving once told me that while Tom Moore was 
keeping away in Paris from his creditors in Bermuda, they 
resided together, in a sort of French cottage, in the Champs Ely- 
sées, where Moore used to pace up and down the garden walks 
every morning, pulling out the fingers of an old glove, while he 
composed the ten lines of his daily task, for which he got ten 
guineas. This sometimes took him a couple of hours, during 
which Geoffrey Crayon watched him, with a humorous twinkle in 
his eye, from an arbor, in which he was devouring the manuscript 
autobiography of Lord Byron, who had presented it as a dower 
for Moore’s daughter, but which was subsequently destroyed in 
the flames of Mr. John Murray’s library grate. Mr. Tennyson 
received, I am told, three guineas a line from the “Cornhill 
Magazine” for his“ Tithonus.” Mr. Bonner went a guinea above 
the laureate’s price in his bid for the “ Hanging of the Crane,” 
which cost him four guineas a line. What a contrast in favor of 
American culture is that remuneration, when compared with the 
fifty dollars received for the “Skeleton in Armor,” which was 
about thirty cents a line for the hundred and sixty which com- 
posed it! 

But time and space alike forbid me to prolong this hasty trib- 
ute to the memory of one, the glory of whose life will be illus- 
trated by a thousand pens more powerful than the thousand 
swords which Burke said would have once left their seabbards 
to defend the honor of the Dauphiness of France. And yet, save 
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for the uses of posterity, no tribute is needed to extol the serene 
virtues of one whose death has put in ecrape a nation whom 
his works have never ceased to rejoice. I remember his passing 
a month with me at my residence in this city, in the month of 
July, 1839, when his “ Hyperion” was going through the press, 
and my marveling daily at the soft serenity of his temper, blended 
with symmetry, noble manliness, and dignity, in perfect har- 
mony. Who that has read the description of a Swedish wedding, 
with which he prefaced “ The Children of the Lord’s Supper,” can 
have failed to be thrilled by the exquisite grace and finish of his 
prose, which inspires a feeling of regret that he should have left 
so little of it? Verily, in him THE NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
mourns its greatest and best contributor. 

It will be readily believed that forty-six years of uninterrupted 
friendship and brotherly intercourse with Longfellow, broken 
only by my own peregrinations, bring crowding to my mind 
countless memories of the man I loved. It would be easy for 
me to fill a volume with reminiscences of him, not one of them 
darkened by any shade. I will pass, however, to the last time 
when I saw him. On Thanksgiving Day, last year, I went for 
the last time to Craigie House. He had been suffering from an 
attack of vertigo, which had left him weak, but he laughed as he 
spoke of his having constituted himself an invalid. He was in 
his bedroom when I found him, though he was able to walk and 
even to go out. I only staid a short time, about half an hour, 
but that brief interview will never be forgotten. He read me his 
last poem, the “Hermes Trismegistus.” I was greatly struck 
with the beauty of this, his latest work, and begged him to pub- 
lish it immediately. On my return to New York I wrote to him 
on the subject, and I here give his reply, the last letter he ever 
wrote me. It is as follows: 


“CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 23, 1882. 

““My Dear UNcLE Sam: 

““*Whom the gods love die young,’ because they never grow old, though 
they may live to four score years and upward. 

“So say I, whenever I read your graceful and sportive fancies in the 
papers you send me, or in those I send you. 

“‘T am now waiting for the last, announced in your letter of yesterday, 
not yet arrived. 

“Pardon my not writing sooner and oftener. My day is very short, as 
I get up late and go to bed early—a kind of Arctic winter’s day, when the 
sun is above the horizon for a few hours only. 

“Yes, the ‘Hermes’ went into the ‘Century.’ 
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‘*T come back to where I began —the perpetual youth of some people. You 
remember the anecdote of Ducis. When somebody said of him, ‘JI est 
tombé en enfance,’ a friend replied: ‘ Non—il est rentré en jeunesse.’ 

‘*That is the polite way of putting things. But, old or young, 

“‘ Always yours, H. W. L.” 

And now, although nothing can be more antipodal than the 
characters of the two men, it must be confessed that there is a 
similarity between Longfellow and Disraeli in the perfect fulfill- 
ment of their respective purposes, from the day of their entrance 
into manhood to that of the close of their lives. The one made 
literature a stepping-stone to the leadership of his country’s 
political destinies, and the other was content with a life of the 
purest song, soothing many an anguish and drying myriads of 
tears. But the only really parallel life in this century to that 
of our poet was the Jovian existence of Goethe, at Weimar, whom 
we are inclined to think Longfellow took for his model, though 
he far surpassed him in efficient usefulness to his own country, 
where his songs, stealing into the hearts of men, women, and 
children, awakened a latent lyric feeling and a love of culture, 
the extent of which can hardly be estimated. The verses of 
Bryant and Halleck had found many admirers on their first 
appearance, and some of the latter’s lyrics, such as “ Marco Boz- 
zaris,” passed into the elocution of our schools; but the scope and 
variety of Longfellow’s work, always up to the highest standard, 
found a far wider range of readers, and the lyrics of Holmes and 
of Whittier, whose strains he always admired, continued the 
grand bardie Eisteddfod. 

The passing bells of Cambridge tolled on the memorable 
afternoon of the 24th of March, for the departure of their high- 
est and most faithful fellow-citizen. He who had followed, in 
turn, Washington Allston’s body, by torchlight, to Mount 
Auburn, and Hawthorne’s to his grave at Concord; who had 
mourned over his beloved Agassiz, and Felton, and the long 
array of his predecessors to that bourne, has left behind him the 
record of the most perfect life in the age and century with 
which he is identified. He left no unfinished work behind. Of 
him cannot be said those noble words he wrote on the burial of 
Hawthorne : 


“‘Ah! who shall lift the wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain ? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain.” 
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The “Ultima Thule,” his last published volume, ranks higher, 
in our view, than the similar booklet issued about the same time 
in England by the laureate. In it will be found those touching 
strains on the death of Bayard Taylor, which we shall feel on 
Sunday, when the last rites are performed in his library: 


“Dead he lay among his books; 
The peace of God was in his looks.” 


And his swan song, “Hermes Trismegistus,” shows that, how- 
ever saddened by the loss of so many bright spirits, whose love 
and sympathy had cheered him for so many years, and who, by 
their departure, impoverished for him the attractions of life, his 
clear and masterly intellect, his poetic fancy, his startling 
imagery, and his melodious rhythm were all at command to the 
last, as in some old Stradivarius, whose sounds and echoes grow 
mellower with time. 
SaMUEL Warp. 
New York, March 25, 1882. 
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WHAT DOES REVELATION REVEAL? 


THE Bible above most, perhaps above all, books that have 
been written, has temperament. It piques, attracts, repels, con- 
fuses. It draws upon attention and patience. It disciplines 
negligence. It puts fine spurs to motive. One must take time 
to win the individuality of it. It is a liberal education to learn 
how to live with it. 

The Bible is not a primer. It is no easy reading for beginners. 
The mere alphabet of either knowledge or feeling cannot fit a man 
to do anything better with this book than to take it (or leave it) 
on trust from his own moral instinct. “No man who knows 
nothing else,” a scholar has told us, “ knows even his Bible.” 

The Bible, we say, is a difficult book. This should be admitted 
fairly, in justice to it, to belief, and to believers. It is a powerful 
appeal to the emotions, but it is more than that. It is a strenuous 
influence upon conduet, but it is yet different from that. It is a 
challenge to the intellect of the race. 

It is one of the signs of a successful book that the reader 
employs himself in thinking how he would have done it differ- 
ently, and it would be a laughable problem in psychological 
algebra to estimate the number and kinds of persons who 
would like to show the Creator how to write His over again. 
How many of us, in the deep below the lowest deep that under- 
lies sub-econsciousness, believe that we could have made a better 
Bible than we possess ? 

Students of the subject have drawn a distinction familiar to 
most of us, between Revelation, Inspiration, and the Bible, but 
for convenience the term Revelation is used in this paper in its 
commonly accepted sense, as descriptive of that especial form of 
divine manifestation known to us as the Christian Scriptures. 
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The moment that a man undertakes to judge what he would 
do if he were a God, he must, of necessity, put God in the 
position of doing as if He were a man; but so far as we can 
assert what might, could, would, or should be possible to a 
supposed Creator in a ease like this, we may say that, in extend- 
ing such a revelation of His nature or purposes to us, God had 
two methods open to Him. 

He might have selected the miraculous method. He might 
have inscribed truth upon the firmament, in eternal characters 
that the mind and eye of man should have been educated to 
interpret. The stars of heaven might have composed His 
awful alphabet; planet and comet and sun, nebula and meteor, 
might have formed and punctuated those mystical words; 
each heavenly body might, without interference with its indi- 
vidual destiny or value, have been by a divine freak so blocked 
out as to contribute to the formation of the magnificent charac- 
ters which were to enlighten this small and ignorant planet that 
we happen to call our own. At twilight, men might have stood 
to watch the splendor of these hieroglyphs deepen down into 
the night, and read, “ The heavens are the work of Thy fingers,” 
where now they glance at the flaming frame-work of the southern 
cross; or spelled out, “ God is love,” where we idly follow Venus 
rising from the sea. 

Or God might have uttered truth articulately to human ears. 
He might have taught the waves of the sea a celestial syntax to 
which terrestrial hearing should be attuned. The voleano might 
have been tamed to use His dread vocabulary. The siroeco and 
the eyclone might have spoken with an inexorable definiteness. 
Hail might have cried rebuke. Flowers might have whispered 
comfort. Birds might have sung of heaven. Men might have 
bowed to catch the least accent of the midnight wind in desert 
places, while it called: “ Fear thou not, for Iam with thee.” Or 
we might have listened to the mighty lips of Niagara chanting, 
to what a musician claims to have discovered as the “ Niagara 
chord,” a Gloria in Excelsis Deo which the heart would have 
stood still to hear. 

Or the awful veil between this and the unknown world might 
have been rent in twain. The mute lips of the grave might have 
moved. The dead might have answered to the wail of the ages. 
Our starved arms might have clasped them for the instant 
which would have been worth all agony. 
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“Oh, for five minutes with my Jean!” cried Carlyle, desolate 
upon his fame. Mystery could have relented and silence 
spoken, the famine of the heart been fed, the palsy of the faith 
been freed. We need not have beaten the breath of our souls 
out against the barred gates of death. “The touch of a van- 
ished hand” could have set at rest our dreariest doubt forever. 
From the sealed lips of our dearest dead we could have learned, 
and never questioned after, who is the Resurrection and the 
Life. 

One other method was open to God in extending a special 
revelation toman. He could act upon the legal fiber of the world. 
It was in His power to pursue a course of conduct in harmony 
with His own system; to act in accordance with laws which 
He had already established; to reach man by human means; to 
avoid, as far as possible, the shock and strain of admitting what 
we are accustomed, with great looseness of phraseology, to call 
higher laws; to neglect in the main the sporadic and the startling; 
to respect premise and conclusion, form and dignity; to select 
the orderly method of revealing, as He did the same in creating, 
as He does in preserving, as He has in governing. This He has 
selected. It will be found, I think, if we consider carefully, that 
He has adopted the natural method, with such emphatic dis- 
tinctness as to leave us astonished ai the chiaro-oscuro theories 
which theology has struggled to impel upon the credulity or 
reluctance of the world, as media of approach to a comparatively 
simple fact. 

The Bible, in short, is not a miracle. 

It is not too much to say that many, if not most, of the 
polemic mistakes made by the opponents of the Christian Revela- 
tion have their root in the assumption that it claims to be a 
miracle. Skeptical exegesis had the supreme opportunity of the 
century in her hands when the growth of modern thought strug- 
gled, like a Chinese child malformed in an earthen vase, against 
the distortion of the primitive theories of inspiration. 

Instead of toiling with her mythical theory, her legendary 
theory, her naturalistic theory, her literary theory, dissent might 
have turned upon us and said: “Your Bible is not outside of 
law, but within it, and yet your Bible still.” But, since unbelief 
lacks the constructive imagination, as ‘vell as the spiritual 
prajudicium, clearly necessary to such a result, it has been left 
for the slower but subtler scholarship of modern faith to give to 
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the world the only theories upon which it can hope a hundred 
years hence to keep any Bible at all. 

It would be difficult to find another word in the language 
which has been so distorted as the word inspiration. It may 
belong to that series comprising God, the Soul, Immortality, of 
which it has been said that they never can present the same idea 
to any two minds; but let us take the liberty of doubting this, 
and say, rather, that inspiration offers as much fixity and definite- 
ness to thought as any other kind of development can. What 
we call inspiration is a growth. It unfolds with history and 
like history. It is subject to evolution, like the race. It develops 
like the body, of which the particles undergo renewal every few 
years, yet it remains the same body still. What it was, it is and 
is not now. What it is it will, and yet it will not, be in 
fifty years. 

In the matter of Biblical inspiration, if in any, we are to 
expect change as we have experienced it, in applied scholar- 
ship, in deepening wisdom, in spiritual illumination, and in the 
laws of interpretation as affected by these things and others 
not yet within the scope of our perception. There is no life 
without change. Inspiration is the breathing in of life. If the 
vital spark remain, the tissues of the inspiratory organs not only 
may change, but must change. 

It would be as impossible for the thoughtful world to hold 
to-day that attitude toward the Bible which appears, for instance, 
in the Augsbarg Confession, as it would have been for Solomon 
to write “ Butler’s Analogy,” or for Noah to have built an elevated 
railway. But it would be equally impossible for the Bible to 
hold the same attitude toward the world. If it had proved an 
obstinate thing, it would now be an obsolete one. If there had 
been no moral elasticity in it, it would before this have been as 


‘dead as the worship of Moloch. Life is motion, renewal, prom- 


ise. It is only death which does not stir. John Robinson, at 
Leyden, said one of the eternal things when he cried: ‘ There 
is more light yet to break from God’s word !” 

Let us assume that the Bible is, above all things else, a 
natural book; that God, in designing it, followed that beautiful 
“law of parsimony ” which is so justly dear to instructed buman 
minds. Let us suppose that he chose the orderly form of com- 
munication in preference to the extraordinary, for reasons which 
appeal to our own intellectual standards; that he selected 
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natural illustrations of His purpose when He could, and fell 
back upon the supernatural only when He must; that it is ineum- 
bent upon us to bring to this book exactly the same qualities, 
as readers, which we should to any other important work; that 
it will bear the same, deserves the same, and demands the 
same; and that if these qualities are of the clearest mental and 
purest moral type, the book may stand or fall by their sentence, 
and ought to. I know of no other assumption which ean fit a 
mind to approach a work presenting the claims of this. Pre- 
cisely in proportion to the greatness of a call upon our credulity 
must we cultivate the impartial and dispassionate faculties upon 
whose healthfulness and energy the entire value of our conclu- 
sions rests. The church has often suffered herself to forget this 
simple law. 

If the Bible is a natural book, it must be subject to natural 
rules of interpretation. If, as we noticed at the outset, it proves 
a sharp challenge to the human intellect, this argues nothing 
against its demands, but is rather so far in their favor. 

It is not true, as we are in the habit of saying lightly, that 
all great things are simple. It is true that all really great things 
can be understood, but there is the grandeur of complexity as 
well as of simplicity. The arts make this very clear. Music 
has food for all kinds of human hunger. She never gives a 
stone for bread, though to the most earthy of natures. It is 
impossible to observe the faces in a great audience, listening to 
great music, without an awed sense of a power so diverse as to be 
almost divine. So the Bible is at once simple and complex: 
sufficiently intelligible to the untaught; sufficiently daunting to 
the thinker—who ought, therefore, the more to respect it. It 
has been compared to a stream, so deep that an elephant can 
swim in it; so shallow that a lamb could wade across it. 

So science, again, dares her disciple on by difficulty. “Is it 
much for me,” said Kepler, “that men should not accept my 
discovery? When the Almighty waited six thousand years for 
one to see what He had made, I may surely wait two hundred 
for one to understand what I have seen.” 

In all other forms of revelation, the more closely organized the 
material, the better instructed minds like it. One of the greatest 
of contemporaneous philosophers has taught us that development 
proceeds from the indefinite to the definite, and from simplicity 
to complexity. Why make an exception of Biblical revelation? 
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Why expect to eliminate from it all elements of perplexity, and 
all conditions of toiling attention? Why even all possibility 
of misapprehension? Or why except it from that lower law, as 
common as it is unflattering to human nature, which leads us to 
admit that, the more deeply a thing must be sought, the better it 
is prized? 

Suppose we had been given the twenty-third Psalm inscribed 
by the lightning upon the foreheads of our hills. How soon 
should we have explained it away as an instance of sub- 
conscious cerebration? If the soul once dearer to us than our 
own had returned from the dead to whisper, “Thou shalt not,” 
in some convulsive moral emergency, would it have always 
found a listener? Alas, would it have always had a welcome? 

I think it is possible for us to conceive that it may not be an 
easy matter for the Almighty to gain a hearing in a human 
heart, and to understand that any method of communication 
must have its disadvantages. 

That none can be perfect when He has to deal with such 
imperfect material, is a foregone conclusion. Out of a disabled 
organ, what master brings the absolute chord? 

It is easier to say what the present educated views of inspira- 
tion and interpretation are not, than what they are. An unclerical 
writer who should attempt strictly to define the preponderant 
belief of the church to-day upon a matter so delicate as the 
nature of Revelation would have a thankless and a useless task. 

The curse of all transitional times is upon us: no man 
represents such a period; none can fitly record it till it is past. 

A few things, however, it is possible, with misrepresentation 
of none, and justice to all, to observe. Progressive Christian 
scholarship no longer believes in what was called verbal inspira- 
tion. We are not taught that the Bible, as a product of inspira- 
tion, is a book whose language was originated, corrected, and 
revised by the divine Author; or, as Webster gives it, “in 
which the very words and forms of expression of the divine mes- 
sage are communicated to the inspired author.” 

No truly educated preacher teaches that the awful God, in 
such a sense, wrote the Song of Solomon. We do not hold that 
the Almighty troubled himself about the cloak that Paul forgot 
at Troas. No exegete calls the All-wise Being to account for 
the discrepancies between Matthew and John. The theory that 
the mind of God peremptorily dictated the composition of the 
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Bible, in all its minutiz, as the mind of Shakespeare permeated 
Hamlet, and the hand of Shakespeare directed it, is a theory 
already gone with the damnation of infants, and the incredible 
nonsense known as the doctrine of imputed sin, which would 
have held you or me responsible for the guilt of Adam. 

These things are so well understood by intelligent believers, 
that any skeptical writer who asserts the contrary foredooms 
himself to a fine dilemma: he carries upon the face of his asser- 
tion proof of an ignorance which unfits him to discuss the sub- 
ject, or else of a moral obliquity in the representation of facts 
for which the courtesies of controversy have no permissible name. 
He either does not know the true, or he circulates the false. 

It may be said once again that the most modern Christian 
scholarship—and, in saying this, I mean even evangelical schol- 
arship—no longer contentedly accepts what is known as plenary 
inspiration. Plenary inspiration I understand to be the theory 
that the mind of God, while not dictating the language of the 
canonical writers, yet exercised a compelling and pervading 
influence upon them as to motive, matter, and manner; that 
they were the instruments of His thought, as the keys are of the 
musician’s thought, and that the whole of the Bible, from the 
Pentateuch to the Apocalypse, is in this sense inspired—the imme- 
diate work of the divine Author. Worcester’s definition is, 
“That kind of inspiration which excludes all mixture of error.” 
Professor Parks’s theory of inspiration keenly defines it as 
“such an influence over the writers of the Bible that all their 
teachings which have a religious character are trustworthy.” 

One distinguished English clergyman, indeed, is quoted as 
saying: “Each book [of the Bible] is unique, a solitary miracle 
of its class in human history.” To this an American philosopher 
in sympathy with what are called the orthodox bodies of believ- 
ers replies: “These are the assertions of men concerning the 
Scriptures rather than the assertions of the Scriptures con- 
cerning themselves.” 

It would be easy to cite quotations in harmony with this 
spirit, but our limits will be crowded without them. It is 
mainly important, for our purpose here, to understand that the 
Christianity of to-day is not founded upon imbecile literalism, or 
hysterie emotionalism, or defunct theology. We are no longer 
dealing with a stage of religious culture capable of the pious 
lottery known as sortilege, whereby the accidental turning of a 
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leaf in the Bible might decide the fate of a life, or of an army. 
Nor have we to do with the advance of spiritual enlightenment 
which could lead a father to baptize his baby: “He-that- 
believeth-not—on—Jesus—Christ-shall-be-damned.” Nor with a 
theory of Biblical interpretation formulated in a theology which 
could require a girl to declare herself willing to be sent to hell if 
it were the will of God. 

To attack a man for the faith of his great-grandfather is 
only next to imputing to him the sin of Adam, and ranks the 
rationalist among the barbarians at whom he sneers. 

There is something pathetic in the persistence with which 
unbelievers of a certain type fire away at buried creeds. It is 
like a cannonade in a cemetery. Who is hit? Count your 
bleeding ghosts. Seek not the living among the dead. About 
face, if you would find a breathing foe! 

Intelligent Christians to-day no more suppose that babies go 
to hell than Strauss did. A growing proportion of such Chris- 
tians do not believe that the Bible teaches the doctrine of an eternal 
hell at all. Instructed believers no more think that the majority 
of the human race are damned than Theodore Parker thought it. 
Even the representative theologian of the old-school orthodox 
faith in this country taught in his class-room that the majority 
of men are saved. The representative theologian of the new 
school is accustomed, before his students, to compare the num- 
ber of the lost to the number of the saved as the inmates of 
our prisons to the population outside of them. The Christian 
pulpit does not teach that heathen who never heard of Christ 
cannot be saved. The Christian parish does not learn that faith 
without character ever carried one single soul to heaven. Nobody 
claims that mere belief in the redemptive power of Christ coun- 
terbalances an evil or a selfish life. No one urges the see- 
‘ondary importance of individual purity and humanity. Chris- 
tians do not shed tears of remorse for the sin of Eve. We do 
not believe that hell is a lake of material fire. We do not hold 
that we are unable to do right when we want to. Few of us think 
that God willfully foreordained some of His children to endless 
torture and some to endless peace, and that we cannot help our- 
selves, but must do as we were predestined to do, and abide the 
consequences and bless Him for it. We do not believe that 
saints in heaven are happier for the sight of devils in hell. We 
do not believe that God gets angry. We do not believe that 
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Christ died to satisfy the “ vengeance” of His loving Father and 
ours. We do not believe that there is nothing good and beauti- 
ful and true in unconverted human nature. We do not believe 
that there may not be virtue in very bad people. We do not 
believe that the merciful and marked growth of character, to 
which the church has given the name of regeneration, must of 
necessity take the form of a spiritual convulsion and jerk itself 
under the methods of a revival, or the iron limits of a creed. 
We do not believe that the Almighty is ignorant of the laws of 
heredity, or that He overlooks the awful pressure of circumstance 
on human character. We do not believe that He ever created 
a soul, the least, the lowest, the most denied, the most sorely 
bestead by life, and pushed it aside as nature and the modern 
philosopher do, as an unfit survivor, beneath His careful respect 
and personal tenderness. We do not believe that He does not 
love poor wretches better than we do. We do not believe that 
He will not treat them better than we should. We do not believe, { 
and our scholars do not teach us, that our Bible requires us to 
believe these things. 

Neither do we believe that God made the world in six days of 
twenty-four hours each; nor that Moses may not have absorbed | 
a great deal of Egyptian culture; nor that the early Jews were 
not barbarians who acted and were treated accordingly; nor 
that David and Solomon were ideal modern Christians; nor that 
Matthew and Luke were skilled as genealogists; nor that the 
substance of the Golden Rule had never been taught before 
Christ taught it; nor that Gautama, and Mohammed, and 
Confucius did not say a great deal that was true. Nor do we 
assert that Moses and Paul knew as much science as Herbert 
Spencer; we simply suggest, let me say in passing, that the 
Omniscient may. 

Though at the risk of being met by certain of my fellow‘ +. 
citizens with the historic reply of Priscilla to John Alden, I think 
Ihave not ventured too much in saying that, whatever else the 
Scriptures mean or give to modern belief, these are among the 
things which they do not reveal. 

Many of the dogmas attributed to us exist now only upon 
the lips or the pages of our opponents. Our young people are 
familiar with them chiefly in skeptical literature. 

Our pulpit does not teach them, our pews do not demand 
them, our press does not circulate them, our scholars smile at 
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them, our saints have outgrown them. Our exploded theories 
provide occupation still for anxious and aimless infidels of a 
certain sort, but Christian scholarship must pass them with 
the silence which is the only practicable reply of any science to 
any charlatanism. 

Where is the Christian apologist who taunts science with her 
abandoned outposts? Who accuses her because George Wash- 
ington was bled to death? Who denounces her because no 
physician in Europe over the age of forty accepted Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood? Yet such jeers were 
on a level with some of the hue and ery to which scholars like 
Tischendorf, or Robertson Smith, or Bishop Lightfoot are 
expected to give chase. 

Let us remember that systematic religious belief is a science, 
as well as botany or physiology; like other sciences subject 
to human mistake, correction, and slow development; that 
Revelation has no more done revealing than the eell-theory, or 
the theory of spontaneously moving plants; and that we are to 
regard the Bible, not as a splendidly wrought sarcophagus, but 
as the bed of a deep and magnificent ocean, wherein is hid 
treasure that the life of a man, or a race, may dive for and 
not exhaust. 

Bearing this clearly in mind, the first thing which we observe 
about the Bible is that it is a human history, written by men and 
for men, and to be judged by human standards. Whatever God 
has to do with it is for us a matter of inference, not of assump- 
tion. Whatever be the supernatural element in it, we are to 
decide as a result, not as a condition, of our study of the book. 
We are not to bring to this study an a priori conviction that the 
whale did, any more than that he did not, swallow Jonah. 

All that any believer in the Bible has a right to ask, or needs 
to ask, is that it should be subjected to the same historical laws 
which govern other books. If historical science should do away 
with the personality of Adam,—what then? The believer should 
be the last to insist upon it for the truth’s sake; the reality of 
Revelation is not affected by the surrender of this or that trifling 
detail or theory; it would be ruined by an evasion of truth. If 
the Bible cannot stand the same tests with other histories, we 
want to know it, and we want to be the first to know it. 

It is the belief of careful Christian scholarship, as it is the 
concession of the fairest skeptical learning, that the book stands 
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the test. Renan says of the Gospels: “All, in my judgment, 
date back to the first century, and they are substantially by the 
authors to whom they are attributed.” 

We have a human history of at least equal claims with others ; 
with, at all events, no more than their share of errors, inconsist- 
encies, and difficulties; to be handled with the same critical 
skill and honor as Josephus and Xenophon and Grote ; and 
was it not Lessing who said: “If Livy and Dionysius and 
Polybius and Tacitus are so candidly and liberally treated that 
we do not stretch them on the rack for a syllable, why should 
not Matthew and Mark and Luke and John be treated as well?” 

We shall not, however, quarrel with him who demands that 
the Seriptures be handled with greater critical skill than other 
histories; their claims are greater, and may require it; but we 
insist that, for the same reason, the intellectual and moral candor 
of the eritic shall be guarded in proportion to the size of the 
subject and the cause at stake. No human history has received 
and endured the critical strain which has been brought to 
bear upon the Christian Scriptures. A German scholar once 
wrote a keen little book, in which he applied to the personality 
of Martin Luther the same kind of historical methods which 
have been exercised upon that of Christ, thereby proving the gen- 
eral untrustworthiness of the fact of Luther. Another skillful 
writer has, by a similar treatment, shown, with marked effect, 
that Caesar was never assassinated. Whateley’s application of 
this principle to Napoleon is a familiar instance in the same 
direction. 

Whatever Revelation reveals, then, it cannot be too clearly 
emphasized that it reveals by sifting through the hard, fine sieve 
of human history. The natural way God chose, and chose it in 
this most natural form. We have to deal with the records of an 
ancient people ; with their remoteness and barbarism, their poli- 
ties, progress, and decline; with their superstitions and faith, 
their virtues and vices, their pretentions and claims; and, further, 
with whatever moral or spiritual objects the internal evidence of 
the Book may offer as sufficient reasons for the selection of this 
particular people for the position of the extraordinary impor- 
tance which their Scriptures have given them in the world’s 
thought. 

The Bible reveals once more, in a degree unequaled by any 
human production, a power of adaptation to human conscious- 
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ness. “The Bible finds me,” said Coleridge, “as nothing else 
does.” Assuming that God had preferred the literary method, 
and had chosen a collection of Hebrew chronicles, poems, and 
letters as the medium of communicating to men something of 
value which Nature had not expressed, it would be expected that 
He would appeal, so far as His media permitted, to that which 
underlies all philosophy, and defies all dogmatism. “There is 
a pgint of view beyond the sphere of philosophy,” says Goethe, 
" ade that of common sense.” There are a few things about 
ourselves which we know; to these the Bible addresses itself 
with a subtlety and a force which, to be sure, taken by them- 
selves, it is not necessary to call supernatural, but which cer- 
tainly transcend anything which we have yet experienced in 
other literary influences. 

Men have misery, an uneasy conscience, disenchantment with 
life, reluctance to death, desire for eternal existence, and isolation 
of the soul. We do not turn to our Dante for such a plain, old- 
fashioned thing as comfort ; Goethe has no forgiveness to offer a 
stained nature shuddering and cowering before itself; Homer 
lends few illusions to the unconfessed emptiness of our days; 
Virgil does not draw the sting from the fang of our last hours; 
Shakespeare cannot promise us immortality, nor draw near to 
the inner solitude in which all men walk, but the sensitive perish. 

Great grief and great guilt drive mankind where they can 
get something greater. Strong fear and strong hope hold us 
where we can find something stronger. Sin and suffering are 
the deepest facts of life. Real emotions are a keen touchstone 
to the real. The common crises, the plebeian forces, the plain, 
universal fates and chances, test our prophets and ourselves. 

“Though I am a Hellene at heart,” confessed the invalid 
Heine, “the book has not only well entertained me, but also 
deeply edified me. What a book! . . . The whole drama 
of humanity (is) in this book. It is the book of books— Biblia.” 

“Need you ask?” said the dying Scott, when requested to 
name the book which he would have read. “ Need you ask? 
There is but one.” 

Quurrel with it as we may, doubt it as we often must, per- 
plexed by it as we shall always be, criticise it as we dare, 
neglect it as we do, the fact remains, and remains one of august 
significance, that, in those emergencies of life which are fathoms 
deep below all intellectual querulousness or self-delusion, the 
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Bible grasps us as the very hand of God might do, if we could 
find in this fact alone sufficient proof that the hand of God 
is in it. 

We have our infectious, as well as our incommunicable, 
doubts. Unbelief is subject to fashions; one may be, to-day, a 
materialist or a Buddhist—either is comme il faut. The scientific 
pose is so clearly @ la mode, it would seem strange that it has 
overlooked in the Bible by far the most important support 
which can be found for the theories which teach us to believe in 
the evolution of the race. 

Revelation reveals the only clear basis of hope there is that 
the world can ever become what unbelieving science claims that 
it will. 

Our modern dream of humanity is nothing else than Chris- 
tianity in a mask domino. The altruism of the prevailing 
philosophy owes its existence to the principles taught by Jesus, 
and its influence to the power of His individuality upon the 
world. What is that audacious fantasy known as the “inven: 
tion of immortality” but a cheap parody on the splendid Biblical 
promise of a life hereafter? 

Revelation contains the only true democracy. Christ was the 
first great and consistent communist. Respect for the despised 
may be said to have originated with him. He first reduced the 
capricious and inefficient impulses of human sympathy to a. 
permanent force. He taught the inexorable demands of poverty 
upon possession. He wrought havoc with the criminalities of 
selfish social ease. He gave challenge to the sloth and the 
slumber of human fellowship. He preached religious freedom 
and rebuked superstition. 

The deference of strength to weakness, the patience of 
wisdom with folly, the tenderness of integrity to error, the 
claims of suffering upon joy, the right of the individual to his 
own God, were never powerfully formulated and practically 
illustrated in the same individual until He formulated and 
illustrated them. The so-called “religion of humanity” is the 
most amazing theft that the history of philosophy has known. 
It has stolen from the lips of the Carpenter’s Son the principles 
of human progress, over which a little knot of scholars and 
scoffers are grouped to-day, with the expression of those who 
discover the secret of existence. These principles, and these 
alone, present the only possible chance for the development of 
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the race from its existing crudeness to the beautiful finish of 
which materialist and believer dream. The theories of the New 
Testament contain the seeds of the highest, because the broadest, 
culture. They respect the people. They build our hospitals, 
our asylums, our Magdalen homes, our public schools, the 
scholarships in our great universities; they open the oriental 
harems to our female physicians, our libraries to day-laborers, 
our academies to freed slaves, our colleges to women, our repub- 
lies to their citizens. Blot the philosophy of the Nazarene out 
of the world, and these things go with it. This philosophy, and 
this alone, places that importance on the individual which makes 
personal growth possible upon any such scale as to become 
general development. 

Jesus Christ taught the value of the unit; "he gave us this 
factor in social statics. He represented the enfranchisement of 
faith; he gave this basis to our spiritual science. Strive as we 
would, we can no more outgrow our debt to him as a social 
reformer, or the chief apostle of religious freedom, than the wine 
can disallow its own grapes, or the rainbow ignore the prism. 
“Let mental culture go on advancing,” admitted Goethe, “let 
the natural sciences go on gaining in depth and breadth, and 
the human mind expand as it may, it will never go beyond the 
elevation and moral culture of Christianity as it glistens and 
shines forth in the Gospel!” 

The remarkable conformity of the Scriptures to personal con- 
sciousness and to universal history is an important argument in 
favor of the reality of the Biblical claims, but does not seem to be 
a final one. Let it meet the individual or the general needs with 
whatever force or subtlety, the demands of this Book are so tre- 
mendous, if false they are so preposterous, that it ought to be 
subjected to every test of intellect and conscience that we can 
bring to bear upon it. 

If we can find anything else professing to be a revelation 
from God which is less perplexing, more simple, more reason- 
able, we should be bound to drop this. ‘“ Give me a better book, 
and I will,” was the profound reply of a Christian who was asked 
to surrender the Bible. 

Candid unbelievers readily acknowledge the superiority of the 
Christian to all other Scriptures. Uncandid ones admit the 
same by the virulence and persistence of their defiance to the 

Bible. 
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“There is no recognition in the Koran of human brother- 
hood.” Many orientalists claim that Buddhism gives us no 
personal god. The Edda, and the Zend Avesta, and the Vedas 
give too many gods. The Sacred Books of Confucius offer little 
or no hope of immortality. It is not too much to say that, on 
the whole, and to the best of our knowledge and belief, tested by 
that consensus of the intelligent and devout which alone is com- 
petent to pass judgment upon a question in which the spiritual 
faculties as well as the reasoning must be qualified jurors, our 
Bible reveals the best explanation we have of the phenomena 
of life. 

It is a mysterious one, it is an imperfeet one, it is a half- 
developed one, but it is the best we have. It is the best we have, 
because it is the most humane; therefore, in so far, the most 
divine. It is the most humane and the most divine because it 
reveals the relation of Jesus Christ to the problem of existence. 

To practical people of instructed intelligence, but not of the 
theological or metaphysical temperaments which will amuse them- 
selves with the ecasuistries of the thing to the end of human 
leisure, it seems to me that the whole matter resolves itself into, 
something like this: 

We are here, we know not how or why. We are in a 
world of certain misery and uncertain pleasure. Life is a dark 
marvel. Death is a blind leap. The future is silent. God is 
a mystery. Nature is terrible. Why are we thrust, the pawns 
in an awful game? Why, why were we tossed, the weeds on a 
fathomless sea? What did the Creator of the earth mean by so 
seemingly cruel a waste of human sensitiveness and foree? Who 
ean find Him reasons for an apparently merciless venture at 
world-making? Here comes calmly upon our bluster and battle 
a Book whose history is so singular that its unique pretensions 
searcely excite our surprise, however they influence our credulity. 

It assumes to declare to us the existence of a wise and affee- 
tionate God, whose children we are, and whose purposes to us it 
partially explains. It presumes to treat us as immortal souls. 
It dares to promise us eternal life. It delights to offer us that 
satisfaction of body, mind, and spirit known as heaven. It 
does not shrink from foretelling the moral consequences of evil 
in this or any world. It allures us to purity. It would 
comfort us in sorrow. It would save us from despair. It 
would stimulate confidence in the Author of life, and our 
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trust in that sequel to it which follows death. It is true that 
this book fails to tell us why God made the world at all. It 
is as silent as reason, it is as dumb as the stars, upon this tre- 
mendous question. It is, possibly, one of the objects of our 
existence to learn that we are too small to ask a question of this 
size; that divine motives are not material for human grasp, like 
fossils, or mollusks, or typhoid fever. However that may be, the 
Bible meets us squarely upon the deepest and the highest ques- 
tion which the finite intellect has the right to ask: What, having 
made us at all, is God’s moral attitude toward us? When He 
thrust into space this quivering ball of pain and error, did He 
mean well enough by it to justify the deed? 

Profounder than all our philosophy, wiser than all our 
protest, comes the sublime and solitary answer: “ He so loved 
the world that He gave His only Son.” 

This magnificent reply, which theology has distorted out of 
its grand and simple proportions, to which science has refused 
its supreme reasonableness, the true human heart and the clear 
human head have accepted. The contortions of faith and the 
malice of doubt have almost equally united to shake the hold 
of this great re-assurance upon the world. The world will 
have it in spite of both. The world will have it, because 
it is the best it can get; and by all the iron laws of common 
sense it will keep the best till God or man can offer it something 
better. 

The Bible, then, we say, is a mysterious book ; as yet possibly 
a misunderstood, certainly an ill-understood, one; it has been as 
much abused as used; it has cloaked amazing error and shielded 
incredible crime; it has been the object of idolatrous worship 
and of infernal hate; it has aroused almost all the passions of 
humanity. The crude, emotional stages of the world’s life have 
spent themselves upon it, like weather on a rock. Now, as we 
approach the ages of disciplined thought and deepened spiritual 
forces, the form of the conflict will change only as much as it 
must intensify. Already we tread a new earth, and before we 
have done with this “ obsolete” book, we shall behold new heav- 
ens. Constellations which we now think to be there shall be 
found long since extinct; it is the glitter, not the star, we see. 
Systems now dark to our keenest telescope shall sweep shining 
into their seemingly vacant places; where we have blackness, 
we shall know light. 
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Far be it from me to involve any other believer in an 
individual conviction, or to claim to represent the shifting and 
various phases of faith in the Christian church to-day, by a per- 
sonal theory of inspiration, when I say that the Bible of the 
future must be interpreted, chiefly, as a Biography. 

The day may come when our views of the divine purpose, as 
exemplified in the Old Testament, will receive even more modifi- 
cation than they already have, and that is very great. 

“There is no such reverential use of the truth as a bold use 
of it,” finely says President Bascom. “No other use implies 
the same confidence in it.” 

The time may be at hand—not when all element of the 
supernatural shall be eliminated from a work which, so far as 
we can now see, must retain a measure of it as a countersign of 
its sacred and exceptional errand—but when the proportions of 
that element shall be perceptibly decreased. If the Jewish Script- 
ures should come to be regarded, mainly, as the religious and 
political reeords of a people whose national importance the 
events of the New Testament, and these alone, explain; if we 
find ourselves led to subject their legends and miracles to the 
same intelligent tests by which we have already tried their cos- 
mogony and chronology, and if the one should share in large 
measure the same fate that has overtaken the other; though 
Eden were an allegory, and though God never told Abraham to 
kill Isaac, and though we were obliged to consider it doubtful 
whether Samson slew a thousand men with the jaw-bone of an 
ass,—the value of the Bible would be no more infringed than the 
glory of the moon is affected by the “discouraging condition” 
of lunar theories, concerning which a scientific student tells us 
that her “actual place in the heavens is now so different from 
her calculated place that a sailor would be misled by it, as to his 
longitude, five miles.” 

If, indeed, we come at length to prize the Old Testament,—for 
its matchless devotional literature, to be sure, its august historic 
associations and profound ministry to certain forms of human 
need, but mainly because it represents the genealogical stage of 
that great Memoir whose central Figure is the hope of the world, 
—the power of the Bible will no more be lost than the color of 
the rose was lost by the discovery of the metamorphosis of 
plants. That majestic Figure remains, and the details of its his- 
tory advance with increasing literary and moral effect, through 
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the precious pages of the New Testament, to their climax. The 
Gospels tell the story and report the instruction of Christ. 
The Epistles formulate his theology. The Apocalypse is a 
vision of the final mystery to which all fact and all faith are 
tending—a vision seen by the soul that He loved best, and that 
may have, must have, absorbed most of the miracle of His nature. 

The Biography marches on, with splendid disregard of all 
petty criticisms, to its great historical and ethical ends. God 
used such material as He had. He seems to have cared chiefly to 
select men who would not lie, and trusted the necessary imper- 
fections of such a work, performed by such instruments as He 
could get, to the good sense of mankind. 

One might almost say that it does not seem to have occurred 
to the Great Compiler of these scattered records that the world 
would ever question the main purpose or use of the Bible, 
because the Jews killed their captives or Matthew made a mis- 
take in a genealogical table! How small, beside the loftiness of 
the divine plan which overrode the human grouping of these 
humanly written records, shows the peevish spirit which 
demands that He weed the human out of them, and because He 
did not, dares Him to prove that He had anything to do with 
them at all! 

Whatever the future of Biblical exegesis may bring forth, 
it is difficult to see reason for believing that the miracles of 
the New Testament will ever be entirely “explained away”; 
though that may be a piece of private conservatism We have no 
more right, as has been well suggested, to assume that there 
ean be no miracle, than that there can. The facts, and the facts 
alone, must make the theory. The scientific basis of thought has 
taught us as much as this. Let Christianity be too apt a pupil 
to forget it. The evidential proofs that Jesus possessed super- 
natural powers seem so far to rest where the other historical 
proof of the narrative does; and so far both, or neither, are to 
be accepted. But even supposing that candid and devout schol- 
arship should eventually leave us little of these miraculous inci- 
dents except the great fact and symbol of the Resurrection, it is 
certain that we should not lose our Bible with them. We should 
lose nothing unless we lost the Christ. He is the miracle. Rev- 
elation reveals Him. He is the message of God toman. Through 
Him is the divine law offered to human obedience. By Him all 
that it has pleased the Ruler of the world to explain of His moral 
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government is expressed. Jesus Christ is Revelation, and Rev- 
elation is Jesus Christ. 

The famous and familiar words of Lecky come with more 
force to us, just here, than any Christian estimate of this sacred 
personality could exert : 

“Tt was reserved for Christianity to present to the world 
an ideal character which, through all the changes of eighteen 
centuries, has filled the hearts of men with an impassioned 
love. . . . It may be truly said that the simple record of 
three short years of active life has done more to regenerate and 
soften mankind than all the disquisitions of philosophers, and 
than all the exhortations of moralists.” 

What this principle of regeneration means to the race it is 
impossible for any one not a student of human history ignorantly 
to describe. What this means to the individual soul it is pre- 
posterous for any one not in personal rapport with Christ and 
his teachings ignorantly to decide. 

Here we enter a phase of the argument where a certain 
advance in spiritual culture is clearly essential to discussion ; and 
here those who have, and they who have not, a consciousness of 
their own spiritual natures, and of the famished needs and disused 
powers which throb through them, must stand apart. 

Revelation reveals less science, less dogmatic theology, less 
miracle than we used to think, but more of Christ. The Bible 
is a frame of which he is the picture. We have no right to 
turn from it till we have received into, and tested by our own, 
that marvelous and mystic life. 

When we have absorbed within ourselves his wide-reaching 
philosophy, his awful personal purity, his organic humartity, his 
supreme unselfishness,—then, and not till then, shall we have 
that ethical illumination which will intellectually fit us to deny 
that the Bible reveals the Science of Life. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
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OnE of the most important subjects to be dealt with by the 
Forty-eighth Congress is that relating to the navy. At no time 
in our history has the public manifested more interest in its 
condition. This is significant of a feeling of insecurity in our 
foreign relations which is not without reason. 

The object of this article is to prove: 

First. That an efficient naval force is essential to the welfare 
of the United States. 

Second. That the vessels now on our navy list are useless for 
any operations of modern naval warfare. 

Third. That our system of naval administration, and not Con- 
gress, is to blame for this. 

Fourth. That an efficient naval force may be created at a com- 
paratively small outlay, and greatly to the advantage of our 
carrying trade. 

Ireland verges on revolution. The agitation is actively sus- 
tained by Irish-American citizens, who seek a rupture of friendly 
relatiof&s between the United States and England as the only 
means of freeing Ireland from British domination. Money, 
munitions of war, and men would be supplied from the United 
States in the event of an outbreak in Ireland. The Government 
would be powerless to prevent it. The Irish element is strong 
enough and aggressive enough to restrain us from interfering 
with its plans, however willing we might be to act in good 
faith toward England. This must be evident to all who have 
watched the course of our public men whenever the Irish ques- 
tion is touched upon, either in or out of Congress. England has 
purchased her right to demand from our Government the strictest 
neutrality whenever she is involved in war or has to deal with 
revolution. Without an efficient navy to enforce neutrality, war 
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between Great Britain and the United States would be difficult 
to avert in the event of an outbreak in Ireland. 

Our relations with Spain are liable at any moment to become 
strained by reason of another outbreak of her Cuban subjects. 
The revolution was smothered, not extinguished; it will remain 
smoldering as long as the Spaniards continue to rule with rea- 
son, but it will burst forth with violence when least expected, for 
Spaniards cannot reason about Cuban affairs. The coming 
revolution in Cuba will be in behalf of freedom, not only political 
but individual. In such a contest the force of public opinion in 
the United States will be irresistible. The ery of individual 
freedom for all men is one that would be heard and echoed 
by all classes in this country whenever raised. Diplomacy, 
however astute and far-sighted, cannot restrain the active sym- 
pathy of a free and powerful people for the enslaved and op- 
pressed, and this sympathy becomes intensified and aggressive 
when the race is the same. The time is near by when the Ameri- 
can negroes will be as active in seeking the freedom of the 
enslaved and oppressed members of their race in Cuba, as the 
Irish-Americans now are in seeking the overthrow of British rule 
in Ireland. 

With Mexico our relations are now most cordial and friendly; 
but we are sowing the seed of discord that may ripen into war. 
American capital is now being invested in Mexico to an extent 
that is not generally appreciated. The investors are among the 
most prominent political and commercial “ bosses” in this coun- 
try. If revolution in Mexico endangered their property, armed 
intervention would follow. 

Our relations with France must sooner or later become 
strained through her possession of the exclusive right of way 
over the shortest route across the American isthmus. By right 
of purchase a French company will very soon come into pos- 
session of the Panama railroad, one of the most important links 
in American inter-state communication. Whether republic, 
monarchy, or empire, France is ever ready to guard and defend 
the property of her citizens. The exclusive rights granted to 
citizens of the United States by the Government of New Gran- 
ada cannot but clash with the interests of a French company in 
control of the Panama railroad. 

The control of the Panama railway by a foreign company 
would be as irksome and as much opposed to the interests of the 
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United States as if it were a canal. We must be prepared to 
maintain our rights on the isthmus, and our only means of main- 
taining them lies in the possession of a powerful naval force in 
the Pacific as well as in the Atlantic. 

However conservative and conceding may be our future 
policy with Chili, the seeds of discord have already been sown 
and must sooner or later cause us serious controversy with that 
republic. An aggressive foreign policy has its supporters in the 
United States, perhaps not so numerous as the opposite policy, 
but unquestionably numerous enough to compel us to resent any 
act of Chili that has the semblance of snubbing. 

The immensity of our coast line, the proximity of Bermuda 
and Halifax, where the British maintain large naval establish- 
ments equal to any we possess, the long voyages necessary to 
effect a reénforcement of our Pacific fleet by a detachment from 
the Atlantic and the inverse, combine, with the foregoing con- 
siderations relative to our foreign relations, to demonstrate 
conclusively that an efficient naval force is essential to the wel- 
fare of the United States. 

That the vessels now on our navy list are useless for any 
operations of modern warfare is conclusively proven by an 
analysis of the report of the Advisory Board, which reveals a 
condition of the navy far worse than even naval officers them- 
selves had anticipated. Whoever reads the report and accom- 
panying documents, and compares the qualities of our naval 
vessels with those of other nations, must be impressed with the 
fact that our naval force concentrated at one point of our coast 
would be inadequate to defend it against the attack of a fleet of 
modern war-vessels. 

Analyzing the report, comparing it with the latest naval 
register, and taking into consideration notorious facts con- 
cerning several of the vessels classed as “in good condition,” or 
“serviceable,” result in fixing the number of vessels that are 
to-day available for war service at fourteen unarmored cruisers 
and twelve old-fashioned monitors. The fourteen cruisers are 
scattered over the globe, or, as it is generally put by naval 
officers, “distributed among our foreign squadrons,” and under 
the most favorable conditions could not be collected to form a 
fleet in less than six months. Their value for modern naval war 
service may be estimated from admitted facts, which are briefly 
as follows: The guns they carry are of obsolete types, long 
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since discarded by other nations. The fastest of the fourteen, 
which is also the swiftest vessel built expressly for the navy, 
has @ maximum speed under the most favorable conditions of 
12.9 knots per hour, which would be equivalent to a mean speed 
of eleven knots per hour for a day’s run. The maximum speed 
of the slowest is seven knots per hour, which is equivalent to 
about five and a half knots per hour for a day’s run. The mean 
sea speed of the fourteen is about eight knots per hour. But 
the speed of a fleet is that of its slowest ship, and therefore the 
best fleet speed at sea of the fourteen vessels available for war 
operations would be five and a half knots per hour. The 
stowage capacity for coal of all our vessels, and notably the 
fourteen available for war service, is so low that a fleet formed 
of them could not keep the sea long enough to steam at full 
speed nine hundred miles. Such a fleet could not operate 
against Bermuda, Halifax, or even Cuba from any United States 
port as a base. There is not an efficient ram in the navy. The 
Trenton, designed for ramming, has such comparatively low 
speed, and requires so much space and time to turn in, that she 
is useless for that purpose. Not one of the vessels on our navy 
list could operate advantageously against an enemy’s commercial 
shipping. There are but three with a maximum speed, under 
the most favorable conditions, of twelve knots per hour. With- 
out guns to fight and speed to escape from armed vessels, with- 
out coal capacity or speed to operate against unarmed ones, the 
unarmored vessels of our navy are utterly worthless for 
war service. 

As to the twelve monitors or armored vessels, comparatively 
their availability for war operations is less. They do not carry 
a gun that would, if fired from a distance of one thousand five 
hundred yards, produce more than a slight indentation on the 
armor of the iron-clads of the world built since 1865. Every 
foreign sea-going armored vessel carries one or more guns 
that would penetrate the side-armor of our monitors at this 
distance, and their turrets at one thousand yards. The maxi- 
mum speed of our monitors is four knots per hour. It would 
be difficult and generally impossible to get any iron-clad built 
in Europe during the last fifteen years down to a speed of four 
knots an hour with her engines in operation. The officers of 
foreign iron-clads would, therefore, have only to select their 
distance from our monitors, and proceed with great deliberation 
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to the amusement of destroying them. Monitors are not, nor have 
they ever been, effective vessels for coast defense. If carefully 
battened down and tightly corked up they may safely make very 
short sea voyages. But their limited sea-going qualities, low 
speed and fuel capacity render them useless for operations at sea. 
As against forts this type is unquestionably superior to any 
other; but to operate against foreign forts sea voyages are nec- 
essary, and ability to keep the sea for long periods and to fight 
at sea under all conditions are essential to success. 

Whoever reads the official reports that are issued from the 
department, and the comments of naval officers, as well as 
laymen, on the navy, must be impressed with the unanimity 
with which it is condemned as inefficient and useless for the 
purpose for which it exists— war. 

The responsibility for this condition of affairs must be fixed 
definitely somewhere. If we compare the annual appropriations 
for the maintenance of our navy since 1865 with the amounts 
expended on foreign navies, it will appear that Congress has 
most liberally provided the means to maintain an efficient naval 
force. Take as an example the naval budgets of different 
countries for the five years, 1875-1879 inclusive. There we find 
that England, France, and Russia have expended more than we 
have, and all others much less. Italy has expended on her navy 
less than one-half the amounts appropriated by Congress for the 
United States navy. The average annual expenditure of Italy 
for the five years was $8,214,578—that of the United States was 
$19,157,234. We ought, therefore, to have a naval force at 
least equal to that of Italy. Every pound of iron and every piece 
of machinery that enters into the construction of an Italian vessel 
of war is purchased out of that country, while the materials that 
go to create an American man-of-war are all made in America. 
We have every advantage over Italy, except in the cost of labor, 
and in this we are not at great disadvantage, for in the United 
States labor-saving machines tend to equalize the cost of results 
as compared with other countries. If our naval administration 
had been efficient, we should to-day possess an effective naval 
force double that of Italy. Instead of this, we really have none 
worthy the name, while Italy ranks third among the naval 
powers in effective fighting vessels. A comparison with the 
Austrian expenditures and the Austrian navy will be still more 
damaging to our system of naval administration. The expendi- 
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tures of Austria have been one-fourth those of the United States; 
yet she has created and maintained an effective fighting force of 
fourteen heavily armored vessels, most of them of equal efficiency 
at sea or in harbors, armed with the most powerful rifled guns, 
and capable of offensive or defensive operations. Besides these 
iron-clads, Austria has maintained a fleet of unarmored vessels 
of superior efficiency to ours. 

There must be something radically wrong in our system of 
naval administration that it cannot, with four times the expendi- 
ture, maintain a navy as efficient as that of Austria. The first 
duty of Congress is, therefore, to provide a more efficient naval 
administration—one, also, less costly and less cumbersome. 
Under the present system, the hull, the engines, the guns, and the 
sail power to comprise a man-of-war are designed independently 
of each other, in the different bureaus, the officers of which gener- 
ally entertain antagonistic views on every question that arises. 
The system requires eight distinct and independent organizations 
in each navy-yard, nominally under one commandant, but really 
receiving orders from their respective chiefs in Washington. 
Its absurdity and extravagance may be judged from the fact 
that each organization has its own workshops for each branch 
of mechanical operations, its separate executive staff of clerks, 
draughtsmen, and designers, besides its own foreman, watchman, 
messengers, mechanics, and laborers. If the object in establishing 
a bureau system for naval administration had been the multi- 
plication of offices, the division of responsibility, and the 
obstruction of work, it may be regarded as a success without 
parallel. 

The antagonism that exists between line and staff had its 
origin in the bureau system. The cliques that have become 
the curse of naval life are the result of that system. The ex- 
travagance exposed by the Forty-sixth Congress would have 
been possible under no other. In brief, the demoralization of the 
personnel of the navy, under the bureau system, has been as 
rapid and as general as the deterioration of the material. The 
defects of the system are too glaringly apparent and too numerous 
for any one to find even an excuse for continuing it. The fact 
that, for an expenditure averaging over twenty millions a year, 
for the last ten years, it has nothing to show, should be enough 


to induce Congress to set it aside summarily, and to substitute 
something else. 
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It is not justifiable to destroy any part of our complicated 
and delicate social machinery called government, however de- 
fective, until we are prepared to substitute something that is 
better. It is not right to prove that our bureau system of 
naval administration is bad, without suggesting a better. The 
essential features of a new system to be inaugurated would be 
concentration of authority and responsibility; a single direct- 
ing administrative civil officer, aided and advised in professional 
matters by a board of recognized naval experts, acting con- 
jointly on all matters referred to them. The administrative 
officer should be compelled by law to submit to the advisory 
board of experts for examination, and report all matters per- 
taining to construction, repair, equipment, armament, and man- 
ning of naval vessels, navy-yards, and their accessories. He 
should have discretion as to accepting or rejecting the de- 
cisions of the experts, but in the event of rejecting them he 
should be compelled to file with the report submitted to him his 
reasons in detail, all of which should be within reach of the 
public press, anu therefore subject to public scrutiny. In the 
event of waste or extravagance resulting from the rejection of 
the advice of the experts, the administrative officer should be 
liable to trial and removal by a court of justice. The adminis- 
trative officer should be the Secretary of the Navy. The board 
of experts should be selected by the President—one from each of 
the grades of captain, commander, and lieutenant-commander 
or lieutenant, one from the engineer corps, and one from the 
corps of constructors. At least ten years of actual service at 
sea in naval vessels, and an age not exceeding fifty-five nor less 
than thirty years, should be essential qualifications. The length of 
service of each member on the board should be limited to three 
years. To effect a gradual change of membership, the first terms 
of service of four of the five members should be two and a half, 
two, one and a half, and one year, and vacancies for unexpired 
terms from death, resignation, retirement, or dismissal should 
be filled only for the remainder of that term. Removals 
should only be possible by sentence of court martial. Such a 
system would insure independence of thought and action by the 
board, and obviate the possibility of a corrupt administrator 
packing it with his tools. The board should be without 
initiative authority of any kind. Its duties should be advi- 
sory only. 
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Under existing law, the Secretary has the power te detail as 
many officers, of any rank and corps, as he pleases, to act as aids 
in the performance of his administrative duties. This power 
should be retained, but the aids should be without separate 
authority, and the Secretary should be specifically and person- 
ally responsible for every official act of the department. The 
chief clerk of the department should be designated by Congress 
as Acting Secretary, with full power during the prolonged 
absence of the Secretary or a vacancy in the office. 

One of the chief objections to the bureau system is, that it is 
beyond the reach and out of the influence of the active and most 
capable officers of the navy, and subject to the log-rolling, wire- 
pulling, time-serving influences of civil and naval politicians of 
the worst type, who hang about the department and Congress 
and persistently seek their own advancement, or thrust them- 
selves by force of cheek into positions they are not competent 
to oceupy and do not deserve. 

Our naval policy is also defective and needlessly expensive. 
We maintain from twenty to thirty vessels in commission, 
cruising in foreign waters under the pretense of “showing the 
flag,” “protecting commerce,” and “ policing the seas.” Four of 
the most efficient of these are in Europe; as many more in the 
North Atlantic. Italy, with a much greater tonnage engaged in 
foreign trade, and with her citizens scattered all over the world, 
has only four cruisers in foreign waters, and her interests do not 
appear to suffer in comparison with our own. The estimated 
annual cost of maintaining our four vessels in European waters, 
and providing reliefs for them, is $3,000,000. Let some one point 
out the benefits to the country resulting from this expenditure. 
If it is for instruction and experience, why Europe? Why not 
Patagonia, or Oceanica, or other localities where there is work to 
be done, and valuable information to be collected that would be 
of benefit to the whole world, and reflect credit on the country, 
and especially the navy? Actual work, something having an 
object, would bring about a higher efficiency in naval training 
than aimless cruising where temptation and diversion exist on 
every side. 

It is within bounds to say that at least ten millions of dollars 
a year have been squandered in the maintenance of ships in 
foreign waters, without one thing to show for it, without a 
tangible result, without even an ideal object. 
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The annual appropriation for “pay of the navy” is about 
$7,000,000, which does not include the pay of civil employés. 
Four-fifths of this enormous sum has been absorbed in the pay- 
ment of officers and sailors that have formed the crews of vessels 
cruising in foreign waters without aim or object. At least one- 
half might have been applied to the creation of a navy that 
would be available for service. There is no stipulation of law 
that requires enlisted men to be sailors; of the 7,500 men 
authorized, at least 4,000 mechanics should have been enlisted 
and employed in the navy-yards, utilizing the vast quantities of 
old material that presents, according to the last annual report of 
the Secretary, “a ghastly and discouraging appearance,” and 
costs so much to preserve, by converting it into material avail- 
able for use by means of the costly plant that lies idle in these 
yards. It is well within bounds to assert there is enough of this 
old material, and enough suitable machinery for converting the 
same, in each navy-yard, to make one efficient vessel, fully armed 
and equipped. 

Almost all naval powers employ enlisted mechanics in 
their arsenals, very much to their advantage, and not less to 
the advantage of the mechanics themselves. One of the measures 
annually presented to Congress is to make provision for navy- 
yard employés who have been injured or grown old in the 
service. If they were enlisted men no new law would be required. 
Other governments find no difficulty in getting the most skillful 
mechanics to enlist, and they have nothing like the advantages 
to offer them which we have. Proportionately to the cost of 
living our wages are higher, our pensions larger, our hours of 
work less. If this system were once inaugurated, the naval 
establishments would be freed from the curse of political infiu- 
ence in the selection of employés. The navy complains that 
work done in our navy-yards costs much more than that done 
in private establishments, owing to the class of employés forced 
on the former by political influences being much below the 
standards of the latter. A mechanic enlisted and amenable to 
military dicipline could be made to work. He, moreover, would 
not hesitate to give an equivalent for his pay, when so doing he 
felt secure against removal without cause, and knew that in the 
event of accident or the attainment of old age he would be 
provided against want by a pension. Every naval officer and 
every man in public life knows, but too well, the evils of our 
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present system of employing civil labor in our navy yards. 
The remedy lies wholly in the hands of the Navy Department. 
Five thousand enlisted mechanics, employed three hundred 
days, or one working-year, at three dollars per day, would be 
equivalent to four millions five hundred thousand dollars, 
for labor. Intelligently directed this expenditure of human 
force and skill would work a revolution in our navy in a very 
short time. As labor and material enter into the construction 
of war vessels at the ratio of sixty per cent. to forty per cent., 
three of the most powerful rams for coast defense, fully armed 
and equipped, could be turned out annually from our navy yards 
after the first three years. If there are not enough capable 
officers to intelligently direct this labor through every stage of 
creating a ship from raw material the country has a right to 
demand an explanation. The pretense that the employment of 
a considerable part of the naval force allowed by Congress as 
mechanics in the yards would result in leaving us without 
trained mariners in the event of war is hardly worthy of refuta- 
tion. Where is the advantage of having trained seamen if we 
have no efficient vessels for them to man? It takes three years 
to build a modern fighting ship; and six months to perfectly 
train a crew to fight one. An adequate supply of trained 
mariners for a naval war cannot be provided by our present 
system of three years’ service. The length of service for enlisted 
men serving afloat should be limited to one year. We would 
then be able to train effectively as many men as we do now, even 
if the number of enlisted men afloat were limited to two thousand 
five hundred, and the training of our merchant seamen would 
become more general, and the source of supply, in the event of 
war, be greatly enlarged. 

It would clear away the mists that hang around the official 
naval minds when discussing the classes of vessels needed for 
our navy, if the axiom that a navy exists for war puposes only 
was kept constantly in view. Referring to the report of the 
Naval Advisory Board, we find that it was constituted to recom- 
mend the class of vessels best adapted to meet the exigencies of 
the navy at the present time. In utter disregard of this axiom, 
the Board proceeds to recommend classes of vessels to meet “ the 
various requirements of the different squadrons for surveying, 
deep-sea sounding, the protection and advancement of American 
commerce, exploration, the protection of American life and prop- 
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erty endangered by wars between foreign countries, and service 
in support of American policy in matters where foreign govern- 
ments are concerned.” Every contingency is considered but that 
of war. First in order are surveying and deep-sea sounding. The 
inference naturally is that these are a necessary part of the duties 
of our naval vessels in commission ; yet if we examine the last 
annual report of the secretary, we find that of the thirty-two ves- 
sels in commission, forming our home and foreign squadrons and 
on special service, the Ranger was the only one engaged in survey- 
ing. None were then engaged in deep-sea sounding. In these 
occupations there is a wide field for the navy when not occupied 
with war. The whole Pacific ocean remains to be explored and 
correctly mapped. Not more than one-third of the coast line 
of the world is delineated on existing charts with approximate 
accuracy, and but about one-tenth of it has been accurately 
surveyed. Of the ocean beds we are practically in ignorance. 
In the wide range of scientific exploration and research there is 
nothing that offers to the navy, unoccupied as it is, a more 
promising field for useful work. The configuration of the ocean 
beds must be known before we can determine the causes of 
ocean currents. There lie hidden in the path of the mariner 
thousands of dangers that reveal themselves frequently and at 
unexpected moments, causing great sacrifice of life and property. 
To find these, and define their position so that they may be 
avoided, may well be considered the first and most essential duty 
of a navy during times of peace. No better service could be 
found for training officers and men. 

“The protection and advancement of American commerce,” 
in the opinion of the Advisory Board, is another of the “ pressing 
needs” for which more naval vessels are required. Webster 
defines commerce as “the exchange of merchandise on a large 
seale between different places or communities.” What part naval 
vessels would be called upon to perform in its protection and 
advancement does not appear from the report. Protection and 
advancement do not necessarily go together. The policy that 
Congress has pursued, in connection with our merchant-marine, 
may be termed protection and destruction. If by commerce the 
Board meant commercial vessels, the meaning would not be less 
obscure. “ The exchange of merchandise” by water, between 
ports of the United States, does not appear to need “ protection 
and advancement.” That between the United States and foreign 
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ports is carried on by means of foreign vessels, that can have no 
need of our protection. Even if American foreign commerce 
was carried on mainly in American ships, the need of its pro- 
tection is not apparent. Where in the whole world to-day does 
an American ship need protection in order to receive or discharge 
its cargo? What naval vessels are engaged in convoying 
American merchantmen at sea, or protecting them in port? 
“Protection and advancement of American commerce” is a 
phrase without a meaning. In this connection, it would be 
instructive to ascertain what ports were visited by our naval 
vessels in 1881, how many days were spent in each, and how 
many American merchant vessels had visited these ports. From 
this it could be determined just how much protection our navy 
afforded to American commerce, and the need of such protection. 
Other nations do not find it necessary to protect their ship- 
ping engaged in foreign trade. England, France, and Italy do 
nineteen-twentieths of the foreign carrying trade of the world, 
and find no need of such protection. England maintains a very 
large naval force in commission, but not in foreign waters. It 
is maintained for the defense of her home ports and colonial 
possessions. A few of her small cruisers are stationed in foreign 
waters exclusively. France and Italy have, together, ten times 
the amount of our tonnage engaged in foreign trade, and main- 
tain no naval force in foreign waters for its protection. 
American commerce may be advanced by the navy only in 
rendering its pathways secure for navigation. 

“ Exploration” is another object specified by the Advisory 
Board as demanding an increase of the navy. This may be 
regarded as coming under the same head as “ surveying and deep- 
sea sounding.” It has already been shown that there is abun- 
dant work for the navy in these directions while not occupied 
with war. If the naval service was really in earnest in this mat- 
ter we might expect to find a considerable portion of it so 
occupied. Exploration of the great African rivers that flow 
into the region comprised within the limits of the European 
station is demanded; yet what vessel on this station has ever 
been so engaged? Exploration of the great rivers that flow 
eastward from the Andes through Patagonia would seem to 
offer a tempting field; yet no United States naval vessel has 
recently entered the Santa Cruz or Rio Negro. In this region 
the climate is such that prolonged absence and exposure in boats 
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or steam-launches would not endanger life. Yet we find our 
naval vessels on this station frequenting the ports of Brazil, 
where yellow fever prevails, and at frequent intervals breaks out 
among their crews. More deaths have resulted from dissipation 
in the slums of Rio Janeiro than could by any combination of 
circumstances have occurred from explorations of Patagonian 
rivers. The officers on board of naval vessels in commission are 
competent to make observations and surveys, and to prepare the 
original sheets from which charts are made. The training of 
youths in the naval academy comprises every requisite for such 
work, including drawing. Explorations, surveying, and deep- 
sea sounding afford the best means of training officers and crews 
for the duties and hardships of actual warfare. They would 
teach self-sacrifice and endurance, which are, next to courage 
and ready resource, most essential to them. They would habitu- 
ate the naval mind to the real object for which Congress grants 
such liberal appropriations to maintain the navy; namely, 
service, not pleasure. They would reawaken the spirit that 
actuated the old naval heroes whose fame is world-wide. They 
would be the means of gaining and retaining public sympathy 
and support. 

Vessels best adapted to modern warfare are not the best for 
surveying, exploration, and sounding. These occupations may 
be resorted to by naval vessels, not occupied in war, as a means 
of useful employment, combining with it instruction, and as a 
means of preserving the organization for fighting. Every other 
occupation of a naval force, known to our day, involves its pos- 
sible or actual use in warfare. “The protection of American life 
and property endangered by wars between foreign countries, and 
service in support of American policy in matters where foreign 
governments are concerned,” involve not only a demonstration, 
but an exercise of force, and necessarily, therefore, require 
fighting ships. 

In the re-creation of our navy the only question to be con- 
sidered is, what classes of vessels are best adapted to possible 
offensive and defensive naval operations that may be forced on 
the United States. 

In the commencement of this paper it was shown that Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and Chili, are the naval powers with which 
we would be most likely to have wars. The British fleet is more 
powerful than the other three combined. The aggregate first 
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cost of the British iron-clad fleet available for war operations is 
closely estimated at three hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
including armament, equipment, and outfit. A fleet of iron-clads 
that could cope with the British fleet successfully in actual battle 
would cost not less than five-hundred millions of dollars if built in 
the United States; and it would require not less than fifteen years 
to complete it. But the British fleet is Great Britain’s strongest 
point. In warfare, attacking the enemies’ weakest points and 
strengthening your own are the essential elements of success. 
England’s weakest point is her vast foreign commerce, scattered, 
as it is, all over the globe, and carried on, as it is, by means 
of costly steamers. Paralyze her foreign commerce, capture, 
destroy, or imprison in port her merchant steamers, and the 
fabric on which British power and naval supremacy are based 
would collapse abruptly. A successful invasion of her North 
American possessions and the occupation of her West India 
Colonies would have less effect than the destruction of half a 
million of her eight million of steam tonnage. To neutralize the 
stupendous fighting power of the British navy, and not to con- 
tend with it, is the only rational policy for the United States 
to pursue. 

A large number of exceptionally swift cruisers, capable of 
eatching everything they pursue, of escaping from everything 
of superior force besetting the ocean highways, and destroying 
every British vessel intercepted, would soon bring her to terms. 
Against such vessels scattered over the globe the British navy 
would be powerless. 

The essential qualities of cruisers for such a purpose are: 
Prodigious speed, large capacity for coal, comparatively few and 
very long range guns, and the fewest men possible. The number 
needed for effective operations simultaneously on the most fre- 
quented ocean highways would be thirty or forty. Fighting 
would not be the business of such vessels. Destruction of 
unarmed trading steamers may seem an inglorious object for a 
navy to be devoted to, but if the pursuit of this object will 
insure a more speedy restoration of peace than any other method 
of warfare, it is fully justified. 

A sufficient reason for small crews for these cruisers is the 
limited number of mariners that would be available in a war 
with Great Britain. Very long range guns would tend to 
materially shorten the chase. Sail power should be provided as 
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an auxiliary means of propulsion during peace. Everything 
above the bulwarks and pertaining to sail power should be 
landed anywhere, or thrown overboard, on the breaking out of 
hostilities. During the late rebellion the vessels with high sail- 
power made comparatively very few captures of steam blockade- 
runners. The Alabama had sail-power, because she was in 
pursuit of sailing vessels mainly. We had few steamers for her 
to capture; England has now little else than steamers. 

The report of the Advisory Board recommending but two fast 
cruisers indicates that the destruction of British shipping and 
paralyzation of British commerce, in the event of war, were not 
in their catagory of possible uses for a navy. Vessels having 
less than an average sea speed of fifteen knots per hour cannot 
be deemed exceptionally swift. The average sea speed of steam- 
ers under construction in England to-day exceeds thirteen knots 
per hour. A sea speed of fourteen knots would be inadequate 
for cruisers, because one knot advantage of speed is not enough 
to dispose of a chase in daylight, and a chase that can be pro- 
longed until dark is equivalent to escape for the vessel chased. 

Another important consideration as regards high speed is the 
necessity for frequent and rapid change of cruising ground. 
The success of the Alabama was due to her not remaining long 
enough on one cruising ground to be intercepted. Liability to 
interception, and the laws of neutrality that England has paid 
so dearly to establish, would close the foreign ports of the world 
to our cruisers as coaling stations, in the event of war. These 
and other considerations, too numerous to produce here, demand 
that all naval vessels built in future for ocean service should 
have an average sea-speed of not less than fifteen knots per hour, 
and a storage capacity for three thousand tons of fuel. To 
satisfy these conditions a displacement of six thousand tons 
would be necessary. Moderate draft may be secured by giving 
comparatively great beam and length to depth. This would 
permit of the application of the motive power to two, or even 
three independent screws which would have at least two 
advantages over its application to one screw. Without sail- 
power the cruisers proposed would be helpless in the event 
of derangement of their machinery. Liability to this would 
be diminished one half with two screws and one-third with 
three. It is conceded that the proportion of cost of machinery 
and consumption of fuel to power developed, is increased by 
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dividing its application, but this increase is of no conse- 
quence when compared with the advantages of having liability 
to being rendered helpless reduced to one-half or one-third. 
Another important advantage in double and triple screws is 
the diminished weight and size of single pieces of the machinery 
which would facilitate construction, repair, and manipulation, 
and enable the vessels to keep on board a greater proportion of 
spare pieces applicable to either engine. Recent experiences 
with enormous machinery have indicated that the limit of size 
for shafting and other parts subjected to twisting strains has 
been almost reached in the largest transatlantic steamers. 

As to the material of which the swift cruisers should be 
constructed, there is no room for argument. By the use of 
steel, a saving of at least twenty-two per cent. over iron in 
weight of hull is secured, without materially increasing the cost. 
The manufacture of low grades of steel has taken such rapid 
strides toward economy, that the difference between iron and 

steel of equivalent strength and durability, is already very small. 
' The demand for steel being greater than the supply, the high 
price is in a measure sustained, but the relative market prices 
are rapidly becoming equivalent. One of the weakest recommend- 
ations of the Advisory Board is that, “twenty ten-knot vessels of 
about seven hundred and ninety-three tons displacement should 
be built with live-oak frames and planked and ceiled with yellow 
pine.” The reasons given for this recommendation are that the 
lumber is on hand, “our eastern workmen” are familiar with 
wooden ship-building, and the resources of the country in 
this material are great. The reasons are manifestly inadequate, 
if not absurd. Because the naval appropriation has been squan- 
dered in purchasing timber that was not needed, is no reason for 
inflicting on the country an obsolete type of vessel. Wooden 
hulls for steamers are things of the past The reasons for this 
are widely known, and generally admitted. Prominent and most 
apparent is the rapid deterioration of timber from the action of 
heat radiated from the boilers and machinery, the action of 
moisture condensed from escaping steam and collected in the 
bilges through leakage of cocks and valves, and the vibration of 
the machinery in motion. Next to this is the impossibility of 
constructing a serviceable wooden hull, strong enough to resist 
the racking of high speed, for any length of time. The cost of 
maintenance in serviceable condition of the wooden hulls that 
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now form the majority of naval cruising vessels, when reported 
to Congress, will illustrate more forcibly than anything else 
could, the insufficient consideration given to this subject by the 
Advisory Board. It is held in Europe that the average life of an 
iron steamer is five times that of a wooden one, and that the cost 
of repairs to, and preservation of the hull of an iron steamer 
during any period of its life, is about one-fifth that of a wooden 
one. 
The greater familiarity of “eastern workmen” with wooden 
ship-building has nothing to do with the question, what classes 
of vessels are best suited to naval warfare. As a matter of fact, 
the number of skilled mechanics available for constructing iron 
ships in this country is far in excess of the number available for 
building wooden ones. This must be evident from the fact that 
every boiler-maker, every bridge-builder, and every blacksmith, 
in fact every man who knows how to rivet or caulk iron is essen- 
tially an iron ship-wright. 

If the resources of the country in timber are good reason for 
building wooden hulls, what shall we say of its resources in 
iron? It may have escaped the notice of the Advisory Board, 
that our diminishing resources in timber have begun to cause 
grave apprehension to those familiar with the waste and con- 
sumption of the last three decades; and that the extensive sub- 
stitution of iron for timber in all branches of manufacture and 
building is the direct result of the cheapening of the one and the 
increasing cost of the other. 

If the United States navy contained nothing but swift 
cruisers, it would be inadequate to wholly neutralize the fighting 
power of the British navy. We must provide the cheapest 
effective means of defending our ports against British iron-clads. 
The defense of southern ports and rivers during our late war 
without a naval force, although not invariably successful, was 
certainly remarkably effective, when we consider that the attack- 
ing foree comprised the most formidable armored vessels and 
carried the most powerful guns then known. The defenses con- 
sisted of earthworks, speedily thrown up, and torpedoes of the 
simplest construction extemporized for the occasion. Both have 
been studied and improved on. But in few things, certainly not 
in guns or armor, have there been such strides towards perfection 
as there have been in the development of torpedoes. It has not 
been sufficiently dwelt on, in the discussion of coast and harbor 
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defense, that the destructive power of torpedoes against hulls 
has steadily increased, while the resistance of hulls to torpedoes 
has remained the same. Defense against torpedoes is limited to 
the use of torpedoes. Armor-plating hulls below the water 
line, even if practicable, would not resist their destructive force. 
Nets, booms, and all other guards around ships, are embar- 
rassing to the ships, without affording security against offen- 
sive torpedoes. The only devices yet suggested for destroy- 
ing torpedo defenses, submarine mines, are counter-mines and 
dragging—the one by concussion, the other by severing the 
electrical connections. It must be evident that conducting such 
operations would be impracticable from an attacking fleet, 
operating far from its base, under fire of land batteries. Not 
the least important feature of torpedo defense is the readi- 
ness with which small harbor craft, steamtugs, launches and 
yachts may be converted into formidable torpedo boats. Let it 
be known, for instance, that a British fleet was expected to 
attack New-York, even with the inadequate facilities we possess, 
every tug, ete., in the harbor could be converted into a torpedo 
boat in ten days. We could well afford to sacrifice twenty tugs 
to the destruction of one Inflexible. And does any one suppose 
that a simultaneous attack of ten tugs, fitted with torpedoes, on 
any armored vessel in the world, would fail to destroy her? 

The question of harbor defense, therefore, is not one that 
concerns the navy beyond a systematic inquiry into the qualities 
of every steam harbor craft available for torpedo warfare, and a 
determination in advance of the best methods of applying tor- 
pedo apparatus to each one. Stationary torpedoes for harbor 
defense and land batteries, are matters that concern the army, 
not the navy. If the means of applying torpedo apparatus to 
tugs, &e., so as to make them effective for attack has not been 
developed at the torpedo station at Newport, Congress is cer- 
tainly not to blame. 

The question of coast defense is one that exclusively concerns 
the navy. It would be impracticable to adequately fortify every 
available landing-place for an army on our enormous seaboard. 
This is our weakest point as England’s wide-spread commerce is 
hers. 

Taking into consideration the enormous cost of armored ves- 
sels, the length of time necessary to build them, and their very 
short life of usefulness compared with other vessels, we should 
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not provide them for coast defense, if any other classes of vessels 
can be made available. An iron-clad, to be really formidable, 
must be of enormous size and therefore unwieldy. If the cost 
of a first-class modern armored vessel is estimated as low as 
three million five hundred thousand dollars—and this is very 
low—is there not some way of converting this enormous sum into 
vessels for coast defense that would be effective against one such 
iron-clad at sea, have a longer life of usefulness, and be more rap- 
idly constructed? For this sum, not less than six formidable rams 
of high speed, with one heavy gun and small storage capacity, 
could be constructed. It is absolutely certain that in an action 
between the most powerful iron-clad in the world and six moder- 
ate-sized rams the iron-clad would be speedily sunk. Admitting 
that she succeeded in destroying two of the rams before she was 
sunk, the balance would be four rams. This leads to the inevita- 
ble conclusion that a fleet of rams is what we want for coast 
defense. Not hampered with armor, operating near bases of 
supplies, capable of moving rapidly to the defense of any point, 
acting always in groups, there is no doubt whatever that the 
ram offers us the best means of strengthening our weak points. 
A fleet of twenty rams for the Atlantic and ten for the Pacific 
should be constructed at the earliest possible date. The design 
is a matter that needs careful consideration, but it is not neces- 
sarily difficult of determination. A displacement of two thou- 
sand tons would be ample for eighteen knots maximum speed, 
and the very small stowage capacity required for vessels engaged 
in coast defense. One powerful gun, mounted en barbette, pro- 
tected by a shield of steel thick enough to resist penetration by 
the improved Hotchkiss revolving cannon, which is aimed from 
the shoulder, would be enough armament for each ram. In the 
race between guns and armor, guns are far ahead, and the 
unarmored ram suggested would have the advantage over her 
iron-clad adversary of being provided with the means of flanking 
as well as penetrating her armor. The Inflexible is believed to 
be the most formidable iron-clad afloat. There are few naval 
officers who would hesitate to attack her with two rams costing 
half a million each; and the chances of sinking her by a simul- 
taneous attack of four rams that would cost together about half 
of what she has cost, would be overwhelming. 

Besides an efficient navy, the United States needs, more than 
anything else, the development of ship building and associate 
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industries. The re-creation of a navy may be made the means 
of such development. The rapid strides made in England during 
the last twenty years in ship building, are due mainly to the 
enormous expenditures of the Government in private ship 
yards. Every engine, and about one-fifth of the tonnage 
of the British navy has been contracted for. The average annual 
expenditure in private ship and engine building yards is 
estimated at $15,000,000. While it is true that England 
has never directly subsidized her iron ship-building indus- 
tries, it is undeniable that the vast sums she has spent with 
them is more than anything else the cause of their prodigious 
growth. Let us profit by her example, and seize the opportunity 
to catch up with her. 

When iron was substituted for wood as a material for ship 
building, England had us at a disadvantage, in that we were 
engaged in settling a sectional dispute that absorbed our 
resources and our time, while she was exceptionally free from 
such oceupations. Now that steel is on the threshold of substi- 
tution for iron, we have our opportunity to surpass her in 
economic ship-building, and, as a consequence, in the world’s 
carrying trade. A steel ship, costing the same, will earn about 
eleven per cent. gross more than an iron one under identical 
conditions. As the ocean commerce of the world is carried on 
by those who do the work cheapest, building steel ships will 
enable us to compete with our great rival on the ocean. 

The general features of the cruising vessel here proposed are 
the same as those of a first-class transatlantic steamer. Orders 
for building thirty such vessels in private yards, would stimulate 
ship-building, and insure its permanent extension. Let Con- 
gress enact that twenty of the cruisers here proposed be built 
on the Atlantic coast, and ten on the Pacific, and at least two 
new establishments would be created to build them. The 
importance of having a first-class steel ship-yard on the Pacific 
cannot be overestimated. Of the crude material from which and 
by which steel is made, Washington Territory would furnish an 
inexhaustible supply. Unskilled labor is neither scarce nor 
expensive; skilled labor could be obtained from the crowded 
ship-yards of the Clyde, the Tyne, and the Thames with ease. 
The rams should be built in the navy-yards, and the debris that 
now goes under the name of “ United States Navy ” should be 
sold or utilized in their construction. Two-thirds of the men 
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now allowed by Congress to be enlisted for the navy, should be 
enlisted to serve as mechanics in the navy-yards to build these 
rams. All vessels now serving on foreign stations, where peace 
prevails, that are not engaged in exploring, sounding, or survey- 
ing, should be recalled. 

It is the duty, no less than the right of every citizen, to 
discuss, to the best of his ability, all matters pertaining to govern- 
ment and public policy. And as every man should have the 
courage of his convictions, there can be no impropriety in a 
naval officer expressing them frankly and honestly on matters 
pertaining to the navy. 

Henry H. GorRINGE. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH A SOLITARY. 


Scene: A SMALL, FANTASTIC VILLA, IN A REMOTE PART 
OF THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. 


ALIsON.—Come, my dear Franklin, take that easy-chair in 
the low window. Wait—let me turn it round a bit, and then 
you will see the view. It is a wild prospect, isn’t it? To your 
right, between those laurels and through the belt of stunted 
larches, you can just catch a glimpse of your own little bleak 
hotel: but it, with its white walls, is the only human abode visi- 
ble, unless you count those on the French coast opposite. Look 
at the high downs, reaching for miles and miles, and at my two 
granite headlands, inclosing the cove below us. How grandly 
they dip down to where the blue waves are splashing! 

F'RANKLIN.—I was never in a place that gave me so strange a 
sense of remoteness. It almost oppressed me when I woke up 
this morning. I went out after breakfast, and there were the 
downs you speak of. There were plenty of sheep on them, but 
not a single shepherd. In all the landscape there was but one 
lonely man. I went up to him, and that man was you. I 
had not seen you since the day when we took our degree to- 
gether. One forgets how time passes, but that must be ten 
years ago. 

Au.— Many things happen in ten years. We are probably 
both altered; you certainly are: indeed, you saw this morning 
how at first I hardly knew you again. 

Fr.—I knew you at once. The only change in you is that I 
find you living in a solitude. You have been here for three 
months, you tell me. 
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Au.—For rather longer, I think. Forgive me for staring at 
you. Why, my dear fellow, how smart and spruce you have 
grown! At college you were a student, every inch of you. You 
eared nothing about your clothes; your beard was never 
trimmed — Franklin !—— 

F'r.— Why do you stop short like that? 

AL.— What a fool I have been! I begin at last to put two 
and two together. It is you, then—you, my old friend, the 
exhibitioner, whose rooms at college were so close to mine; you 
are the Franklin whose name I have so often seen in the papers. 
Of course you are. Now I know all your history. You went 
out to America to be a school-master; but you became, instead, 
a partner in a great firm of manure-merchants. Three years ago, 
you returned and settled in England; and at the last general 
election you were created a member of Parliament. They say, 
too, that you are a millionaire. 

Fr.—I don’t know about that. Whatever I have now, I at 
least started with little; and very few people are half as rich as 
they are said to be. 

Au.— Anyhow, my dear fellow, your riches have done one 
thing for you. I can see that they have made you happy. 

Fr.—I do not deny my happiness; but let me tell you what 
it comes from, and how far my riches are concerned in it. That 
I am married happily, and that I have a happy home, is due, not 
to my riches—it is due to my having a competence. I have no 
social ambition; I care neither for dukes in cabinets, nor for 
duchesses in drawing-rooms; and I don’t value riches for the 
social prestige they give me. I value them for a very different 
reason—because they widen my sphere of duties, and make me 
conscious that I am at work for multitudes. There is no sense 
like that for elevating and humanizing a man. 

Au.— And what special direction does your beneficent action 
take? 

Fr.—I can see you are laughing at me, but I rather like 
your laughter; it reminds me of old times. I am a tenant- 
farmers’ representative, and I am anxious for a reform of the 
land-laws. I have come to Jersey to examine the system there. 

Au.—I came to Jersey for a very different reason. Look at 
me: can’t you guess it? No, no; I can see what you are think- 
ing of; but I’m not ruined yet, and I’m not in hiding from my 
creditors — though, when you have reformed the land-laws, it will 
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probably come to that. You're puzzled? Well—it is’ only a 
private matter. We will let it pass, and you shall tell me about 
your schemes for spoiling us. We are wicked people—we, 
whose occupation is the owning of land, even though we are 
essential to the holiest thing in democracy—the indignation 
against ourselves. 

Fr.— You are still laughing at me. You as little think in 
reality that you deserve spoliation, as you think that we Liberals 
have any wish to spoil you. You know quite well that you have 
not the least apprehension of suffering by us. 

Au.—To be honest, I do know it. Let your measures be as 
sweeping as your extremest leaders can make them, I do not 
think I shall be a sufferer—not, at least, if I finish the business 
that brought me here, and which, plain as I thought it, you just 
now failed to guess. 

Fr.—I must try the riddle again. You are preparing for 
political life, perhaps; you are hatching some Tory plot—though 
this is hardly a convenient place for meeting your fellow- 
conspirators. 

At.—I meet nobody here, and I rarely correspond with any 
one. 
Fr.— What do you do, then? Are you living in utter idle- 
ness ? 

AL.—No; I am very busy. I read and think. 

Fr.— And perhaps you write also ? 

AL.—Some notes—yes. I certainly write down some notes ; 
but I am not ambitious to make a figure in literature. I moon 
about, and converse with my own thoughts. I often get as far as 
the common where we met this morning. I often descend to a 
shingly beach below us; and, when the weather is warm, I some- 
times sit there for hours. 

Fr.— And will you let me ask what you do there? 


“‘T see the deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple sea-weed strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown.” 


Fr.— You do, do you? 
Au.— You are laughing at me, now, my dear practical man. 
Yes, that’s what Ido. Does Shelley’s verse annoy you? 
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“T sit upon the sands alone; 
The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its gentle motion! 
How sweet did any heart now share in my emotion!” 


I can apply all those lines to myself, except the last one. A 
heart to share my «notion is the very last thing that I wish 
for. 

Fr.— What a useful existence! Do you find that it makes 
you happy? 

AL.—No; but let me beg of you one thing: Pray do not 
fancy that I have any sentimental sorrow. I am not crossed in 
love; I have lost no friend that I valued. I have no pity for 
myself; I deserve no pity from others. I have just been quoting 
poetry,—no doubt that sounded romantic,—and I still do keep 
my old love for the sea; but about everything else I am as prosaic 
as you yourself are—probably more so. You spoke of your wife 
and home just now. Franklin, your face betrays you. Even 
now, as I mention them, all your expression softens, and the 
excellent disapproval with which you were beginning to look at 
me melted at once into a shadow of happy tenderness. I have 
nothing in my life to move me like that. 

Fr.— And it is precisely for that reason that your life brings 
you no happiness. Work and sympathy are the two things of value 
for us. You tell me yourself you have no wish for the one, and I 
fail to see how here you can manage to find the other. We used 
often to talk together over various ways of living; now we have 
tried them. You often provoked me in those days, and I confess 
you provoke me now. Here are you, with every kind of ability, 
and idle as you were, with a large stock of information; you 
have a generous heart, too,—I can bear good witness to that,— 
and see, this is what comes of it. You waste your youth on 
what is called polite society; and on the threshold of your 
maturer manhood, when every interest and energy should be 
getting its fullest vigor and fixity, you find they have all failed 
you. Instead of overcoming the world, you have shrunk away 
from it into a hermitage. Your tone shows me you are a some- 
what cynical hermit, and your own admissions show me you are 
an idle one. 

AL.—It makes me ten years younger again to hear you once 
more inveighing against me. But you forget that I told you 
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I had a special task to accomplish here, which will enable me, 
though I am a landlord, to take liberal progress calmly. 

Fr.— You said so—true; but I’m blest if I know your mean- 
ing. And you seriously mean to tell me that you are doing any- 
thing useful, in any way, by staring here at the sea, by perhaps 
reading a book or two, and by nursing a morbid apathy toward 
men and women in general? Perhaps, however, really you are 
studying some special subject which you will make use of here- 
after. Perhaps you are really preparing for some other kind of 
life. Is that the case? 

Au.— Emphatically, no; at any rate, you would say so. 

Fr.—Then what on earth is your business here? To do 
what have you slunk into this corner? 

Aut.—To die. 

Fr.— To die! 

Au.— Precisely. Does that shock you? [’m sorry. Don’t 
be embarrassed, and sit looking at me as if you were just going 
to die yourself. The crisis is not imminent; I shall last, if I am 
eareful, it may be another twelvemonth. I am in a rapid 
decline—that is all that’s the matter with me ; and I had fancied 
that already my cough and my look might have told you so. 

Fr.—My dear fellow, ’'m sorry I spoke so roughly to you. 

AuL.— Please not to apologize. I see quite well by your man- 
ner that you feel all a friend ought to feel. I admit that it 
would have been hardly becoming in you if you had taken the 
matter as lightly as I myself do; but you have paid your debt to 
sentiment, so let us now become commonplace again. Can’t 
you speak? Say something—do—in your natural tone of voice. 
I sincerely beg your pardon. I am answerable for all this awk- 
wardness, 

Fr.—Is this really true? I am more shocked than I can 
tell you. 

Aut.— Bless your heart, man; if I don’t mind, why should 
other people mind? Come, let me tell you this, for, perhaps, it 
will help to comfort you: I take the prospect of death in this 
calm, even cheerful, manner, for the same reasons that you find 
life so satisfying. 

Fr.— And what reasons are those? 

Au.— The success of that party of progress which you delight 
to belong to. I mean that great party which so well represents 
modern science, and whose creed in religion and polities briefly 
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amounts to this: “There is no God, and the populace is his 
prophet.” I see two things growing which would make life 
unbearable to me—atheism and democracy. I tell you frankly, 
I should prefer hell to what you mean by a popular government. 

Fr.— Don’t let us quarrel: we shall never agree about politics. 
Dear Alison, let us talk about something else. 

Au.—It is poor fun talking about things one does not think 
about. I think principally about atheism and democracy, and I 
am trying to arrive at their real practical meaning. In the way 
I do this, I don’t think there is anything selfish. I shall soon 
myself be beyond the reach of polities; and, as to a future life, 
it sounds strange to say so, but the nearer I come to death the 
less does the question interest me. 

Fr.—That is surely an argument for my view of the matter. 

Au.—Not so. I think you mistake my meaning. I mean 
only that I have lost interest in my own personal destiny. I 
can’t tell why. I suppose my imagination is numbed, somehow. 
But this personal apathy, which is very common on death-beds, 
and which has apparently seized me a little before my time, has 
no bearing whatever on the real point at issue; indeed, the less 
I am moved myself by any beliefs as to the future, the more 
clearly do I see how civilization in general depends upon them. 
It is you liberals, you radicals,—I don’t know which is the right 
name for you,—that have principally taught me this. You have 
taught me that democracy is the political side of atheism, and 
that it is also the destruction of all society and civilization. 

Fr.— Did you ever hear of the United States of America? 

Au.— My poor Franklin, you are an exceedingly simple soul, 
and your whole party is like you. Democracy is one thing in the 
New World; in the Old, it is quite another. In the first it is a 
political, in the second it is a social matter, and it thus represents 
two utterly different forces. 

Fr.—I confess I can’t see the difference. 

Au.— And yet it is you and your friends who have first taught 
it to me. A European radical can hardly open his mouth with- 
out betraying it. His methods and his principle, if not his 
personal feelings, would tend as much to upset the status quo of 
New York as they would of Vienna, London, or St. Petersburg. 
Democracy in America means a certain political structure, which 
arises naturally out of certain historical cireumstances. In Europe, 
it means nothing of the kind. It is there not essentially a political 
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structure at all; it is an irrational social protest, which contains 
only negations, and is inspired only by petulance. 

Fr.—I should be perfectly willing to discuss these matters with 
you, but really you make it next door to impossible. I can’t dis- 
pute your meaning, because I can’t understand it. Consider 
for a moment what it is you have said just now. You would 
have been just as intelligible—at least, to my capacities—if you 
had said that European democracy was a species of green cheese. 

Au.— Every word I said I will justify, if you will only listen 
tome. Iwill domore than justify it. I will make my charge still 
stronger. 

Fr.—You say that European democracy is not a political 
structure. May I ask what you think of the existence of France 
and Switzerland—not to mention the organization of the Liberal 
party in England? 

Au.—Your question shows me how completely you miss my 
meaning. You are looking no deeper than the outward form 
of government. What we should really study, if we wish to 
understand the situation, is not the form, but the spirit by which 
the form is animated, or the spirit in which it is maintained or 
sought for. If we only look at form, a republic may be more 
aristocractic than a kingdom. Compare the Venice or the Genoa 
of the past with our England of the present. Compare the 
Roman republic with the Roman empire. Form is a secondary, 
or at all events a local, matter. What is of first importance is 
social spirit or temper, and the belief by which these are modified. 
Shall I go on? 

Fr.—Pray do, I shall be interested in hearing you out. 

Au.—You must surely catch my general meaningnow. Your 
friends say with exultation—no doubt, you have often said your- 
self—that democracy is the great feature of modern progress. 
Well, what do you mean by that? You don’t mean that so many 
formal republics have been set up; but you mean that a certain 
temper is being developed among the masses in most European 
countries. 

Fr.—On many occasions we, no doubt, do use the word in that 
way. 

“in —I use it in that way now. I mean by democracy a cer- 
tain social character,—a temper, a spirit, a set of opinions, of 
ambitions, and so on,—which is, or is said to be, on the increase, 
and which you and your friends try to foster. It is this that 
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I talk about when I say that democracy is the destruction of 
civilization ; and using the word in this sense, I believe I am per- 
fectly right in adding that there is little democracy in America. 

Fr.—Travel in the States, and you will soon have your eyes 
opened. What would you say, I wonder, when the conductor on 
the cars proposed to play at chess with you? He'd treat you, for 
all the world, as if he were just as good as you were. 

Au.—If he did he would not offend me, for no offense would 
be meant; but were the same thing done in Europe, it would 
be quite a different matter. The American would be familiar 
because he felt himself my equal. The European would be 
familiar because he felt himself my inferior. He could not be 
ignoring my superiority, because he thought it was only fancied ; 
he would be violently denying it, because he knew quite well it 
was real. Now, perhaps, you will understand my saying that 
democracy, as your party conceives of it, is a thing based only 
on negations, and inspired only by petulance. Democracy in 
America is essentially constructive; in Europe, it is essentially 
destructive. 

Fr.—Of course, in what you say there is a certain grain of 
truth. 

AL.—It is very candid of you to admit it. 

Fr.— Excuse me; there is nocandor in the matter. We calla 
man candid when he admits a fact that, at least, seems to his 
disadvantage. The facts I am admitting have nothing to do with 
me. The destructive spirit in man has been always awake in 
some quarters. There is nothing new in envy; there is nothing 
new in petulance. No doubt, in Europe there are irrational par- 
ties now. There always have been, and, so long as ignorance 
lasts, I fear there always will be. But these have no connection 
with the spirit of true democracy, which is no more in our eyes 
the spirit of brute spoliation than that of aristocracy in yours is 
the spirit of brute oppression. There are profligate peers, there 
are ruffianly republicans. I should have equal pleasure in seeing 
each class meet its deserts. My dear Alison, you will never judge 
of a party if you judge it only by those whom it itself repudiates. 

AL.—And yet, Protestants judge in that way of the whole 
teachings of Catholicism. 

Fr.— And would you imitate one of the chief stupidities of 
Protestantism? Let me ask you one question: You talk of me 
and my party. Now, who do you mean by that? We shall get 
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on better if you will just tell me this accurately. Here amI. You 

know more or less of my history and of myself. I am an 
advanced radical, and my creed is the creed of science. What do 
you suppose to be my chief political motives? and what sort of 
men do you suppose share them with me? Try to enumerate the 
most distinctive characteristics which you think we possess in 
common, and in virtue of which you class us together. 

Au.—I will deseribe your party with pleasure; and I am 
confident that I can do so far more completely than you could: 
for there are many fine things that ought to be said about you, 
which you might be too modest to say yourself. And now 
remember, please, that I am granting you one point. I exclude 
altogether from your party all those that it would itself repu- 
diate. I exclude the whole of what you could call the ruffianly 
element. You and yours are essentially men of education. You 
do nothing without giving yourselves what you conceive to be a 
sound reason for it; and you claim that these reasons are sup- 
plied you by positive science. This claim has much weight, 
for you have a mine of scientific knowledge between you—a 
true bottomless pit of it. Indeed, taking you as a body, you 
know more of modern discoveries than any other party in the 
world. I believe most men of science are radicals; so I am 
intending no empty compliment. Well, all this knowledge has 
done the two following things for you in equipping you for the 
field of polities: It has given you a devotion to truth and a 
passionate impatience of shams; and it has subordinated all 
your thoughts to one great conception—the conception of con- 
tinuous progress. What is the result? You look at society as it 
exists around you in Europe,— with its inequalities and its privi- 
leged classes, with its kings, its princes, and its titled or 
untitled nobilities,—and this whole state of things seems to you 
to be full of shams. The outside of things does not represent their 
realities. You see idleness surfeiting itself, and industry almost 
starving ; you see ignorance in honor, and knowledge taking the . 
lower room. In place of these shams you wish to substitute 
truth; and this process of substitution is progress, is liberalism, 
is the triumph of the democratic idea. Is that fair? 

Fr.— Perfectly ; only I am surprised at your saying it. It is 
how my turn to eall you candid. 

Au.— And I disdain the epithet on exactly the same grounds 
as you did; for I have made no admission that weakens my first 
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indictment. I have just described you as an active political 
body, with certain great acquirements, and conscious of certain 
aims; and you are directing at present, as Matthew Arnold 
would put it, that stream of tendency that makes for the great- 
est change. This, however, is but one side of the matter, and by 
far the least important. In looking at you as a force in the 
world, not as so many private characters, your own acquire- 
ments and your own aims are the very last things we need 
trouble ourselves with. 

Fr.— You are once more talking in riddles. 

Au.— My riddle this time is surely a very simple one. Why 
are you philosophic radicals a force in the world at all? Not 
because you entertain certain projects yourselves, but because 
you arouse certain projects in the multitude. Without such a 
following, what would you be—the lot of you—but so many 
professors haranguing one another in a lecture-room? It is 
your followers that give you your strength, and it is your 
followers that determine its character. It is in them, and not in 
you, that we must study the spirit of democracy—not in what 
you want to do, but in what they think you want todo. Your 
knowledge is only powerful because it sets ignorance moving. 

Fr.— Wait, Alison—wait there! Let me hold you to those 
words. How does our knowledge move ignorance? The power 
of the democratic movement, I quite agree with you, consists in 
the numbers who take part in it. But what unites them ?—for 
they are only powerful when united. Certain common ideas, 
certain common aspirations. And these—what of them? We— 
the philosophic radicals, the professors in a lecture-room, as you 
call us—we reason them out, or define them, or put them into 
shape—the multitude apprehends them. It apprehends them, 
despite its ignorance, and for this reason: They represent the 
real facts of human nature and society, not the traditional 
superstitions which have so long hidden these. 

Au.—That was a very characteristic speech. It sounds well; 
but what on earth does it mean? You radicals are curious 
people. In your biological and physical studies, no language is 
too precise for you; in dealing with human actions, no language 
is too vague. I will not be vague, at any rate. Put with vul- 
gar plainness, my meaning is simply this: You and yours—I 
am thinking now of England— advocate such and such reforms; 
you speak at such and such public meetings; and you, no doubt, 
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are applauded enthusiastically. Well, the spirit in which you are 
applauded is not the spirit in which you think you have spoken. 
It is a spirit totally different, and it would startle you if you 
could only understand it. Think for a moment of all your party 
measures, and the one mark that we find distinct in all of them. 
They all aim at something that seems like equality —at robbing 
rank of its influence, and landed property of its value. 

Fr.—There is no question that the radical school has studied 
so dispassionately as the ownership of land. It advocates no 
reforms not based on scientific reasons. 

Au.—Do you think the farmers who follow you care a straw 
for scientific reasons? They care for reasons of a far simpler 
nature; and when you speak to them, they think they hear 
these in your speeches. What you seem to be saying to them is 
one of two things: either that all men are equal, or else that the 
inferiors are superior to their superiors; and from either of these 
premises you seem to them to be drawing one conclusion—that 
in point of power and consideration they are at present being 
wronged and insulted, and in point of property they are at 
present being defrauded. Under many fine disguises, what 
you in reality are appealing to is no faculty of reason, no 
sense of justice, but to the two lowest and most destructive 
passions by which civilized man is made more vile than the 
savage—the vulgarest form of envy and the most insidious 
form of avarice. I beg your pardon; I’m afraid I have been 
very rude. But I hope you will recollect this with regard to 
these sins I tax you with: it is one of my chief points that, on 
your part, they are unintentional. 

Fr.—In other words, we are fools, not knaves. 

Au.— Did you ever know a virtuous Roman Catholic, or do ° 
you suppose it possible that such a character can exist? 

Fr.— Of course I do. I am not a bigot. 

Au.—And yet you think it ridiculous to believe in the 
efficacy of a priest’s absolution; indeed, not ridiculous only, but 
demoralizing. 

Fr.— People with my habits of thought look on all sides of 
& question, and are never blind to facts. We are not special 
pleaders against popery, or against any religion; nor do we 
wish to exaggerate the evils they have done to mankind at large. 
Could popery have done what its system logically tends to do,— 
I mean, could it really have destroyed man’s whole natural good- 
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ness,—it would, indeed, have some signs of a supernatural 
strength in it, which happily are completely wanting. Happily, as 
any sane man knows, there are numbers of sensible and moral 
Catholies on all sides of us—visible proofs of the inefficacy of 
Catholicism. To the scientific observer of human nature, no fact 
is more plain than this: That, though as a general rule, all 
false beliefs are injurious, there are always multitudes of bright 
individual exceptions; and thus a man himself may be perfectly 
good and upright, and yet conceive himself to be a believer in 
a mass of errors and superstitions. I think, however, we are a 
little wandering from the point. 

Au.—So far as I am concerned, we are only just coming to it. 
I conceive you and your party, or at least the best members of 
it, to be in the same position as that in which you would place 
good Catholics. You are not fools, but you are professors of a 
foolish creed. In all social and in all political matters you are 
deluded by a set of wilder, more fantastic, and more inconsistent 
superstitions than any which Rome herself has refused to teach 
or sanction. 

Fr.— And what superstitions may these be? 

Au.—Nearly every doctrine that you hold on practical 
matters—nearly every doctrine that you think you derive from 
seience; and which, put together in a disorderly mental 
rummage-heap, you adore as a fetich, and call philosophic 
radicalism. 

F'r.— My dear Alison, as I said before, let us give over talk- 
ing politics. The subject led you to exert your voice too much, 
and this has set you coughing, which, I am sure, cannot be good 
for you. 

Au.—I hope I didn’t shout, did I? I hate making a noise in 
an argument. 

Fr.—On the contrary, you were very quiet; but you spoke 
with a suppressed energy that must tire you even more than 
shouting. If you really meant what you were saying, no doubt 
we might discuss it quietly; we might take it point by point, but 
your invective against the superstitions of the scientific school in 
polities was hardly a literal statement of any points that could 
be argued over. 

At.—You are very good-tempered with me; be so a little 
longer. If I spoke with energy, it was with the energy of con- 
viction, not with that of temper. As I have said already, to me 
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what do any politics matter? Let renovation, ruin, or, what is 
more probable, merely some tragic fiasco, be the result of your 
ereeds and conduct, I shall be no sufferer by them. In looking 
on human life I stand on a curious eminence, to which you can- 
not climb, and my excitement, such as it is, is that only of a 
spectator or critic, not of a partisan. But I forget myself. I 
did not mean to embarrass you by an allusion to my situation, 
though I see by your kind manner to me that you do not forget 
it. Well, let me say this much, that I spoke just now as a critic, 
and that I meant seriously all those monstrous charges of mine. 
Yes. I know my meaning; I have analyzed and divided it. 
Those principles of yours, which you think so solidly founded, 
and which I call superstitions, one by one I can name them, and 
show you why I call them so. Will you let me? We will be 
very calm in the matter. We will just talk them over as ques- 
tions for cold argument. 

Fr.— By all means. [ will listen and answer honestly, if you 
only will not tire yourself, for it will be rather a long discussion. 

Au.—If we find it so, we ean finish it by and by. I will, at 
any rate, give you now the various heads of my indictment; for 
I admit that it wants explaining. To begin, I admit even now 
I don’t in the least expect in our conversation to convince you of 
the truth of it. On the contrary, I regard that as a feat which 
it will need an intellectual campaign to accomplish, and which, 
if accomplished, will be an intellectual revolution. These truths 
of mine, before they gain credence, will have to be repeated 
many times and by many mouths. Still, for all that, I think they 
may be worth your considering. I have spoken of science; let 
me first say what I mean by it, for, in common with most people, 
I mean several things, different though nearly related. I mean 
primarily those various groups of conclusions— physiological, 
geological, ethnological, philological, and so on—which, although 
in some eases they may have been arrived at by deduction, yet 
rest in the last resort on observations of the sensible universe, 
and which, taken together, connect matter with the beginning of 
consciousness, these, with human life, and savagery with civi- 
lization, and its inner world of reason. Secondly, in addition to 
these positive facts, I mean the methods by which these facts are 
reached. Thirdly, I mean the dogmatic denial of certainty or of 
the value of knowledge reached in any other way. Fourthly, 
I mean the general spirit and character developed by the above 
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habits of thought and study; and, lastly, the practical conclu- 
sions with regard to practical life, which, by some process or 
other, you declare to be the legitimate outcome of all this. I 
mean, in fact, your new gospel of political final causes and the 
doctrines that you connect with these. 

Fr.— Final causes? 

Au.— Those were the words I used. 

Fr.— Do you remember what Bacon said about final causes? 
They are like vestal virgins, consecrated to God, and barren. 
What has science to do with final causes? 

AuL.— Political science altogether depends on them—your 
political science especially. The great thing desired by the party 
of progress is change, is it not? 

Fr.— Not change for the sake of change, but change from 
the worse to the better. 

Au.— Those better conditions you desire to produce are the 
final causes of all the measures you advocate, or, I should rather 
say, you think they are, for it is one of my positions that they 
are not. For your political views to have the scientific weight 
you claim for them, they must be based on a science of political 
teleology, and I say that at present no such science exists 
among you. What you mistake for such is a mere tissue of 
superstitions, of which some have no connection with facts, and 
others are in distinct contradiction to them. You profess to be 
working for the diffusion of human happiness, and you have no 
scientific conception of what happiness is. 

Fr.—What we are generally accused of is the very opposite 
fault—that of looking too far ahead, and studying such questions 
too theoretically. You do us more justice, and allow us at least 
some common sense. We are not scientific for the sake of being 
scientific. We are content with the evidence of our eyes—that a 
house is of such and such a shape, or a tree or an omnibus at 
such and such a distance from us—without proving the matter 
each time to ourselves with the aid of theories of vision. We treat 
human happiness in exactly the same way. We don’t try to define 
it, because it does not admit of useful definition; but we have a 
vivid general notion of it, which is sufficient to guide all of us. 

Au.—You have a vivid general notion of it, no doubt: so, as 
I know well from experience, a Christian child has of God. But 
you tell us that, if this latter is analyzed, it is found to consist of 
absurdities and contradictions. I say the same of your general 
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notion of happiness. Why do you try to diminish social inequal- 
ities? Why do you try to destroy the reverence for rank and 
pedigree? Why do you try to make each man have a judgment 
on public matters? 

Fr.— Because such judgment becomes a free citizen; and 
such slavish reverence degrades him. 

AuL.— And yet slaves may be happy. 

FRr.—The radical wishes his countrymen to be, not slaves, but 
citizens. 

AL.— But suppose he found them more inclined to be slaves? 

Fr.— He continually does find. them so. The apathy of the 
people as to their own condition is the great obstacle in his way. 
You accuse us of agitating, and of setting class against class. 
We are really setting the people against their own present selves, 
and are trying to awaken in them a higher ideal of happiness. 

AuL.— Now we come to the point. Human beings contrive to 
be happy in many ways; you want them to be happy in only one. 
Your general notion of happiness is not general, but particular. 
You have already named two of the elements that you consider 
essential to it— political power and something like social equal- 
ity. Is not that so? 

Fr.—Do you think the value of these so recondite that it 
needs any special proof? Must we prove that pure air is better 
than tainted? or that a commodious cottage is better than a 
single foul sleeping-room ? 

Au.—To an Irish peasant you would certainly have to do so, 
and you would find him probably strangely deaf to your argu- 
ments. But I won’t insist upon that. We will take it for 
granted that the evils you speak of plainly ought to be remedied, 
even though those who experience them are too dull to perceive 
their evil. But it is quite one thing to maintain that the human 
animal thrives best in healthy air, and on a competence; and 
quite another to maintain that he must acquire a taste for dab- 
bling in political speculation, and must be taught to become 
unhappy if any one else is in a higher place than himself. 

Fr.—Absolute social equality is an ideal thing. We can 
never hope to realize, but only to go on approaching it; and in 
our practical plans and projects we never forget this. 

Au.— Let us take, then, these two ideals—perfect equality and 
perfect feudalism. Why do you radicals maintain that the one 
is a better and more happy state than the other? Can you give 
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for your statement any scientific reason? In what should you 
say the happiness of man consisted ? 

Fr.—That is rather a wide question. A good deal depends on 
the family affections. 

Au.—And, cases of want excluded, is a man’s love for his 
wife proportional to his income ? 

Fr.—I should say, certainly not: though, in your walk of 
life, I am told there is a different view. 

Aut.— Does a man’s love for his wife depend on his having the 
franchise? and does it increase because he hoots or shouts at 
public meetings ? 

Fr.— Family love and public duties and enthusiasm are not 
identical; but they each contribute their share to that composite 
state of consciousness which we call happiness, and which we 
desire to be equally the lot of every man. 

Au.—They each contribute their share, you say. Can you 
tell me in what proportion ? 

Fr.—That depends very largely on the soundness of the 
education a man receives. We want to make it as essential as 
possible to the happiness of each citizen that he should exercise his 
judgment, and at times his energies, on public matters generally; 
and this for two reasons: in the first place, from the very terms 
of the proposition, his own happiness will be increased ; and, in 
the second, the well-being of the community will be secured. 

Au.—I defy you, I defy all the radical philosophers who have 
ever thought, written, or agitated, to give any detailed meaning 
to either of those two doctrines that shall not be either wholly 
unsupported by evidence, or else not be contradicted by it. You 
are not, remember, talking now of Utopia. You are talking of 
a world in which, you own yourself, some must be always wiser, 
some more foolish, than others. For what reasons, then, do you 
suppose that political wisdom is to be found in the consent of 
the most foolish? You would not ask a meeting of the least 
educated of your citizens to decide by their acclamation on any 
question of philology, or even on the question of whether men 
were descended from monkeys. Why should you ask them to 
decide upon questions still more complex, and of far more prac- 
tical import? 

Fr.—For the very reason that they are of practical import, 
and concern that misery or well-being between which the igno- 
rant can discriminate just as well as the learned. 
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Au.— Let us grant them to be the best authorities as to the ends 
they wish for, though even their wishes you declare are in need 
of constant training; yet still they are not authorities as to the 
means that can best secure them. The inhabitants of a town, in 
a mass meeting, may declare that they want a railway to a cer- 
tain other town; but you would not apply to a mass meeting to 
decide some nice point as to the structure of a viaduct or a loco- 
motive. The vast majority, you might be certain, would be 
quite unable to form any opinion at all upon such a matter, let 
alone a right one. You may want to go to New York, and yet 
know nothing about steering a steamer to it. 

Fr.—It is certainly difficult to answer your objections off- 
hand; but that is rather because they are wide than because 
they are valid. Our defense, however, of the democratic spirit I 
can give you readily. It is the spirit which, experience shows 
us, develops pari passu with the diffusion of positive knowledge ; 
and we may therefore infer safely that the formér is the result 
of the latter, and rests on an equally solid foundation. 

Au.—I quite agree with you. Its foundation is equally solid ; 
for the foundation of both, so far as you are concerned, is nothing 
more than a fog-bank. How can you prove, by the methods of 
positive science, that there exists anything outside your own 
consciousness ? 

Fr.—Show me first any sane man who doubts it. It will be 
time enough then for practical men to prove it. Meanwhile, I 
think we may well content ourselves with the honest and manly 
language of Professor Clifford—one of the keenest and most 
representative of all modern thinkers: “‘ How consciousness,” he 
says, “can testify to anything outside itself, I do not pretend to 
say. I need not untie a knot that has been cut for me long ago.” 

Aut.—You and your professor hit the right nail on the head 
there. You there state fully that great primary falsehood on 
which all your science reposes, in so far as it claims to have any 
voice in philosophy, or to own the fee-simple of its own confident 
certitudes. You are asked to account for the belief without 
which all science would be valueless; and your only answer is 
that nobody disbelieves it. 

Fr.—Can you wish for a better proof? You smile—may I 
ask why? 

Au.—I smile because you so persistently slip aside from the 
point. We don’t ask you to convince us that an external world 
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exists, but to show us the reasons why we are convinced already. 
You must remember that your philosophy stands and falls with 
the thesis that all knowledge is derived from experience; and 
yet the one piece of knowledge that all the rest presupposes, you 
are the first to declare must come to us from some other source. 
What I began our conversation with saying was, that all your 
science rests on a superstition; and I was judging of super- 
stition then by your own specified and daily-repeated tests. 
A superstition is a belief founded on no experience, and 
incapable of verification. Surely, judged of thus, as you say all 
beliefs should be judged, a belief in the external world is of all 
superstitions the greatest and most complete. Not only has it 
not yet been shown to possess the required marks of validity, 
but you are never weary of clamoring to us that it is impossible 
that it should possess them. Bear with me a moment longer. 
Your primary beliefs in polities—this is what I want to show 
you—are as much superstitions as your primary belief in 
philosophy, only with this difference: these latter are super- 
stitions, which not only cannot be proved true, but which can 
most unmistakably be proved wholly false. You say the demo- 
cratic spirit has grown pari passu with the scientific spirit, and 
I have told you that I quite agree with you. In each there is 
much that is true; but this truth in each is corrupted with 
superstitions and falsehoods. This afternoon we have only 
briefly glanced at them; but if you will come and see me 
again, when you have done collecting materials for your 
agricultural speeches, I will go into each point patiently and 
exactly—that is, if you are kind enough to care to listen. 

Fr.—I will certainly come again, and we will have some 
more talk together. Before I go, however, let me ask you one 
question: Do you conceive yourself to be the first person who 
has noted these seeming difficulties ? 

Au.—I should be surprised if I were so. 

Fr.—Are you the first person, then, who has put them dis- 
tinctly and effectively ? 

Au.—They have, as yet, been put effectively by nobody; 
for all the superstitions, the confusions, the inconsistencies I am 
speaking of still form, for the school of enlightened thinkers, 
its unquestioned and sacred creed alike in philosophy and in 
polities. 

W. H. 
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THE SPENT BULLET. 


NEVER again let this generation, at teast, hear one whimper 
from science against religion. In the long warfare, religion has 
often chosen her ground with stupidity, selected her weapons 
with ignorance, and wielded her forces with passionate feeble- 
ness; but she never made so pitiful a display and so futile a 
use of her resources, as science made over the death-bed of 
President Garfield. When the question is of nebule, of atoms, 
of the rock’s growth and the earth’s age, of the spirit’s sub- 
stance, of life’s omgin, of the infinite in space, the inconceivable 
in time, the unknowable in eternity,—science has it all her own 
way. We cannot bridge the chasm between mind and matter. 
No man hath seen God at any time, to prove him the Creator. 
From the grave no being has arisen to our eyes, and from the 
stars no voice comes to our ears to dispute whatever the wise 
men may say. 

But here was solid ground for science to stand on and 
demonstrate her power. She had nothing to do with the 
remote, with the past, with abstractions. Before her eyes, 
under her hand, lay a human soul in sore strait—a human life 
hunted into the valley of the shadow of death, longing to come 
out again into the sunshine of the fair and open day. The 
whole nation, the whole world, shared in the longing. What- 
ever love and wealth could proffer was ready to the hand of 
science. Everything that gratitude could inspire, everything 
that ambition could desire, lay in wait to reward the man who 
should conduct the august sufferer back through the gates 
of life. 

And science accepted the trust manfully. The most cele- 
brated and the most accomplished brought to that darkened 
chamber their highest knowledge with ever renewed and un- 
wearying effort. The railroad and the telegraph were put 
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under their control. No cost hindered any.experiment or cur- 
tailed any care. The nation stood behind, not only permitting, 
but urging every expenditure of brains and money; to the 
same end, urged thei- own self-interest, patriotism, and human- 
ity. Day and night they ceased not to work and watch, and the 
result was—failure, absolute, thorough, undisputed failure— 
failure so minute and complete, that only its terrible gravity 
kept it from being ridiculous, and not even its terrible gravity 
could keep it from being grotesque. 

Science can spin the world back between her thumb and 
finger a billion years, and we go spinning with it because we can- 
not help ourselves. Science can locate the soul in the grayish 
matter of the brain, and we submit because we cannot dig deeper 
than that grayish matter to search for a deeper soul. But when 
science comes into a practical realm where we can prove or dis- 
prove her accuracy, her keenest scent for truth, her finest touch 
of skill is to grope till the man is dead, and then find the bullet 
in awash-bowl. Nescience could do that. What availed science 
to Garfield? She never treated or touched the wound which the 
bullet made, and which she was summoned to heal. She never 
even found it. She made two ghastly wounds herself, and for 
eighty days she clawed at them. The bullet which the surgeons 
could not find, nature carefully encysted. The bullet-wound 
which they never touched, nature safely and silently healed. 

Surgical science is reduced to the pitiful claim that she alone 
kept Garfield alive for eighty days. This is a suicidal self-rele- 
gation to the unprovable. Routed on the tangible field of fact, 
she flees to the cloud-land of speculation, and again throws up 
intrenchments. So claimed the pious and thrifty Winchester for 
bluff King Hal — 


‘The church’s prayers made him so prosperous.” 


And as grim Gloster thundered back : 


‘“The church! Where is it? 
Had not churchmen prayed, 
His thread of life had not so soon decayed” ; 


so in response to this claim, which can never be demonstrated, is 
it equally irrefutable and perfectly fair to say : 


‘* Had not the doctors preyed, 
His thread of life had not so soon decayed.” 
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Nescience has precisely the same right and the same reason 
to speculate: take a man in perfect health, and give him into the 
control of surgeons, unwounded, and let them make two such 
wounds as Garfield suffered at his surgeons’ hands, and let them 
bore into these wounds every day as Garfield’s wounds were bored 
into,—sometimes with seven different catheters of different sizes 
at a single dressing,—and let them feed the man as Garfield was - 
fed, and furnish him with the malarious air that Garfield breath- 
ed, and sequester him as Garfield was sequestered,— and not one 
man in ten thousand would survive the horror of it for eighty 
days! 

Nor is it surgical science alone that suffers. Electricity came 
forward,—stimulated by the common grief, and love, and longing, 
—with an ingenious scheme to discover the ball by some mystical 
metallic affinity. The world was proudly bidden to bend its ear 
and hearken to the hum and buzz of the obedient bullet respond- 
ing to the summons of the marvelous machine. How it did hum 
and buzz! We heard it from Maine to California, and did obei- 
sance to science. 

But when the weary soul had fied, and this fine and far- 
reaching science copld fall to work like a butcher in the sham- 
bles—the bullet was not there! It never had been there. Science 
was so wholly blind to the bullet’s location that she took an 
hour and a half to find it, even in the shambles. The bullet lay 
remote, concealed, where kindly nature wove around it the cur- 
tain of hharmlessness, while a malignant and mischievous pus- 
pocket was personating it to the credulous surgeons and laugh- 
ing science to scorn for eighty days. Life guarded her secret 
well. Death did but toss up a flattened leaden ball to a useless 
and senseless scalpel. 

I touch upon these dire facts, which all men shudder to remem- 
ber, not from hostility to the surgeons, but in utter repudiation 
of the vain-glorious boasting of science. I fully believe that the 
surgeons did, with patriotic as well as professional honor, their 
very highest best. And because it was their highest best, religion 
has a right to demand of science—an infant of days, and now 
self-proven to be a mewling and puking infant—to cease her ran- 
dom interference with religion, and to give herself exclusively to 
sharpening her own eyes and strengthening her own muscle. 

Savans, how dare you, in your limitless ignorance and impo- 
tence, tamper with our hope of immortality? You are as unable 
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as the clown or the clod to discover the secret of physical life. 
With what shadow of reason shall you presume to annihilate 
spiritual life because its secret eludes you? The coarsest fanatic 
who can see God only on a tipping-table, does not display so 
monumental a fatuity as you, who can only touch mortality with 
your elbows, and would abnegate immortality because you can- 
not clutch it in your fists. Groping for truth at the bottom of a 
well, you would blot out the sun from the heavens, because you 
can only see the faint glimmer of the stars ! 

But while her foe, science —falsely so called, nescience rightly 
named, since true science and true religon are not only not foes, 
but two phases of one truth—while science is thus humiliated, 
religion, if never again, can afford to be frank, and admit that 
her pretensions, too, were a good deal shattered by that treach- 
erous bullet. The faith-cure was applied, and it failed just as 
egregiously and just as conspicuously as the science-cure failed. 
It was appealed to, not with skeptical and sneering intent, but 
with sincerity and humility. The nation fell upon its knees in a 
common grief and a common desire. Men were not content to 
pray in secret with individual earnestness. They wanted to 
intensify their earnestness with an alliedgenthusiasm. They 
would besiege the throne of grace in battalions. They took the 
Almighty at His word, literally, and every day the sick man 
traveled toward the tomb till he sank into its darkness. Then 
the spokesmen of religion, instead of recognizing the facts and 
reconstructing theories upon them, straightway turnetl about 
and began to explain them away. They refused to admit that 
their prayers had not been answered, and began to argue that 
they were answered, only in another way. This is neither 
scientific nor religious. It is not frank. It is not sensible. It 
is not seriptural. If man ask bread, shall God give him a 
stone? St. James says squarely, the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick—not make it on the whole best that he should die. The 
Lord shall raise him up—not reconcile the nation to seeing him 
east down. The Bible is not a straightforward and honest book 
if its words must be thus twisted to make them true. The 
nation in good faith asked for the President’s life. It is idle to 
say that we wanted it if God saw that it was best. That goes 
without saying. If God saw that it was best, He would order it 
himself. No one supposes that God will ever do less than best. 
The directions are simple. The contract is easily understood. 
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St. James does not hedge. The prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up. We prayed the prayer of 
faith, and it did not save the sick. The Lord did not raise him 
up. Must it be said that it was not the prayer of faith? It was 
all the faith there was. Everything of religion in the land was in 
that long-drawn summer of pain and prayer, and the only prayer 
answered and the only plan matured were Guiteau’s. He said 
he was divinely inspired to remove the President—and he did 
remove him—by the most cowardly of murders. He said he 
would harmonize the Republican party, and over that couch of 
suffering all parties and all factions were hushed for two silent 
months. A liar from the beginning, a monster of intelligence 
and iniquity, sprung from the dregs of an ancestral blood 
whose revolutionary foree and religious fervor had left this hor- 
rible sediment of malignity and murder, his hand slaughtered a 
lofty life and reversed a national movement. Religion may well 
shudder to behold the man, but he is hers. He is not an infidel. 
He is a Christian. It is a ghastly and loathsome skeleton, but it 
is the skeleton of a pure ancestral Huguenot faith, perfect in all 
its parts. Heavenly influence, divine protection and providence, 
communiog with God, companionship with Christ—there is not 
a sacred truth, a solemn trust, which Guiteau has not beslimed 
with the acrid poison of his tongue. Naming every name which 
the church holds holy, he stands before the church and the 
world, totally depraved, proving, by the horror with which we 
regard him, how little the church has ever believed in the doe- 
trine of total depravity. 

Let us be frank. The church stood ready, watching, eager to 
leap up and claim for prayer the credit of Garfield’s recovery. 
She could not wait the issue. When the cloud lifte’ a little and 
let a momentary gleam of hope shine through, the church sang 
softly, tentatively, timidly, as needs she must, her delight in the 
answer to prayer. But if Garfield’s recovery was answer to 
prayer and justification of the church’s theory, then his death 
was the non-answer to prayer and the destruction of her theory. 
If the church founds her philosophy on the sand, that philosophy 
musterash when the sand is washed away. When James, aservant 
of Godand of the Lord Jesus Christ, sent his greeting to the twelve 
tribes which were seattered abroad, and assured them that the prayer 
of faith should save the sick, it may well be that he spoke the truth. 
I can easily believe that He by whom the worlds were made was 
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perfectly acquainted with all the properties and forces of matter, 
and could certify himself to His feeble and ignorant followers by 
combinations and appliances, which science has taken thousands 
of years to feel after and will take thousands more to command. 
But to say that He does it now, to say that, in response to the 
prayers of the church, He did it last summer for the United 
States of America, is a statement which intelligence cannot ac- 
cept, and which ecclesiasticism cannot enforce. Science, indeed, 
reaped a harvest of humiliation, but theology won no laurels from 
this solemn summer. 

When surgery had relinquished the tortured body, and 
theology had tried to re-adjust herself from the shock of the re- 
leased soul, law came to the front to avenge violated justice and 
to protect menaced society. The process has not been fragrant, 
nor does the result betoken a brilliant triumph. I do not pre- 
sume to pass judgment upon lawyers, any more than upon min- 
isters and doctors. I can readily believe that the practicable 
best was done. 7” 21 not the least sting of shame before foreign 
nations. Idoul'  »t many a European prisoner has behaved as 
ill, and whether ne has or not, I would rather an accused man 
should sauce high Heaven, than be hustled away in secrecy to 
chains and dungeons, as has been done to so many of the Old 
World’s aceused. I rejoice to remember that the only fault 
found with Judge Cox was that he showed himself too lenient 
toward the hated and hateful criminal; that an American judge, 
fully aware of the merited, unsurpassed, and overwhelming 
popular odium visited on the guilty wretch, chose himself to 
share it rather than abate one jot or tittle of the possible shelter 
which the law provides for accused and arraigned prisoners. 
It was justice, and justice alone—overstrained, possibly, but 
erring, if at all, on the humane and generous side—which allowed 
Guiteau liberty to make full exhibition of his deformed nature; 
and of that I trust Americans will never be ashamed. 

Nor did anything happen in the court-room to justify the 
wide and wild condemnation of the trial. The indecorum was 
almost exclusively confined to the newspapers. Among the spec- 
tators it was of the rarest and slightest. The order of the 
assembly was scarcely more disturbed by the harsh, rasping, 
monotonous outbreaks of the shameless prisoner than is the 
order of society by the mendacious, malignant, egotistic, 
Guiteauistic babble of the London journals upon the trial. 
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What is to be said of the law is «aid, not relatively to its 
administration in other courts or countries, but to the adminis- 
tration of the law in itself considered. And thus considered, the 
fact remains, unquestioned and unquestionable, that a bad man— 
a liar, a swindler, a malignant from the beginning, cankered with 
conceit, inflamed with egotism— murdered a man in open day, in 
presence of many witnesses. The penalty of murder is the rope. 
Wide, one might suppose, would be the gate and broad the way 
and swift the march of that man to the gallows. The days passed 
into weeks and the weeks into months, and the air whose 
sacred hush received the last breath of the beloved President was 
foul with the obscenity and profaneness, the gibes and jeers and 
jokes, the rage and the boasts, the impudence and the audacity 
of this coward, murderer, assassin; all the dignity of the court, 
all the formality of law, all the reverence due to learning, to vir- 
tue, to position, to womanhood, was not able to restrain him 
within the bounds of decency. To one thing only he proved 
amenable, and that was rough Western justice—a Leadville miner’s 
threat: one man, who had small faith in Eastern formula, stood 
behind his wife, and made to the cowardly Guiteau the simple 
statement that one word in derogation of that wife and he would 
shoot him on the spot. It was enough, and the assassin’s threat- 
ened exposure crumbled into maudlin praise. Bench and bar and 
jury could not defend themselves against Guiteau’s noisy and 
vulgar seurrility. 

And what did the law accomplish? What new reverence for 
its methods and its triumphs did we acquire who watched its slow 
progress? Guiteau, with his clear, shrewd mind, knew at the 
outset that his danger lay from mob law rather than from statute 
law. He made all his arrangements to flee from popular justice, 
which would have torn him in pieces instantly, to legal justice, 
which is loitering and uncertain. And his faith was justified. 
The way of the law, instead of being short, sharp, and decisive, 
was not only loud with his rant, but tortuous and inconclusive. 
Mountains of testimony were heaped up around facts which were 
admitted to begin with. A great cloud of expert witnesses were 
summoned to investigate Guiteau’s brain, with as child-like a 
faith as if an equally great cloud of experts had not been 
brought to shame over Garfield’s body. And with all the time, 
and talent, and money expended, not a single important fact 
was discovered, not a single new relation was developed ; all the 
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forms and solemnities of the law only came to the point that the 
public had reached in four and twenty hours—that the assassin 
was a human monster, who should be hung by the neck till he is 
dead. 

The universal relief that was felt when the jury brought in 
the verdict shows how wide-spread was the apprehension that 
the law had darkened counsel by words without knowledge. The 
great satisfaction lay, not in the assurance that the law had been 
successful over crime, but that common-sense had been success- 
ful over law. 

The only man who gathered glory from the assassination was 
the victim—the President, the politician, the statesman. Surgery, 
theology, law, may well ask of the future the mercy of its silence, 
but to the gallery of heroes politics may proudly add another 
form, of proportions as grand and symmetrical as any which the 
past can show or the future promise. And this politician was one 
who had touched and turned from the pulpit and the bar, and 
found in polities only his congenial and abiding home. Nor was 
he a figure arranged for exhibition, prepared for the occasion. 
The oceasion found him. As much by accident as anything in this 
world is accident, the cross fell upon him which has since become 
his crown. He was a man who, before taking the highest degree, 
had passed through every lower grade. 

The pervading popular judgment had not found him excep- 
tionally great or exceptionally good. His own knew him, but 
when waves of political censure swept over the land he was not 
exempt. When Congressional methods were denounced, he was 
even singled out for hostile clamor. Personal slander—that politi- 
cal weapon so common and so reckless—assailed him with its 
utmost virulence. It did not confine itself to political antago- 
nism— it attacked private character. Nothing that should charac- 
terize a thief, a perjurer, a bribe-taker, a liar, failed to be affirmed, 
publicly and persistently, of this man. Up to the very day of his 
election, up to the very eve of his murder, his peace was assailed 
by the unwearying voice of slander. On the Friday evening before 
the fatal Saturday that slew him, he declined an urgently sought 
visit because he must needs pass through Boston, and the official 
salutations of Boston must come to him from lips which had 
uttered slanders that he could neither resent nor overlook. 

Thus,—in the presence of death let us be perfectly fearless and 
perfectly frank,—thus besmeared with all the mud that political 
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fury can fling, suddenly, without a moment’s warning, without a 
single instant to hide his iniquity, to cleanse himself from sin, or 
to fold his robe Roman-wise about him, this man was struck 
down to helplessness and death. As instantly all the smirch and 
smear vanished into non-existence, and he lay a prostrate figure 
of purity, and patience, and patriotism, the shining image of 
domestic virtue, of manly heroism, of political nobility. 
For eighty days 
stern silence 
His thraldom he bore, 
Till the last morning came, 
And death opened the door” ; 


and never under any test did one jot or tittle of manhood fail 
him. Every republic on this earth, and every soul that turns 
wistfully toward freedom, gazed with infinite interest upon his 
long struggle, to know what manner of man a republic nurtures; 
and every republican heart thrilled with joy, in all its heaviness, 
to see that never king nor kaiser bore himself more royally. 

Let it also be remembered, not for blame or praise to any, 
but in simple subservience to truth, that he held on his calm, 
unswerving, patient way, under the severest inflictions of the 
doctors and without help from the clergy. No churchly minis- 
trations were summoned to his side. There was no mediator 
between God and him but the man Christ Jesus. Whatever 
succor came to him from above came from the direct outpouring 
of divine sustenance into the substance of his soul. With all 
manly dignity, as the old-time pagans used, with the simple, 
child-like trust that Christians know, he passed through the 
gates of death, and left to all free peoples, and to all people 
struggling to be free, a name that they will not willingly 
let die. 


Gat HAMILTON. 
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